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Languages and the War Effort 


A Challenge to the Teachers of Modern Foreign Languages 
Major Francis MILiet Rocers, U.S.M.C.R.* 


(Author’s Summary.—Many aspects of the prosecution of the war present opportunities for 
individuals possessing a working knowledge of modern foreign languages to make a vital 
contribution to the war effort. Experience shows, however, that students trained in American 
colleges and universities have not received the realistic and practical knowledge of foreign 
languages urgently needed.) 


OR almost two years I have been engaged in war work in which foreign 

languages have been directly involved. During that period considerable 
reflection concerning the teaching of modern foreign languages in the United 
States has led me to a conclusion which is rather disconcerting to a former 
foreign language teacher, namely, that, as for the preparation of individuals 
to take their part in the war effort, the teaching of foreign languages in our 
country has been a failure. 

What are the major uses of foreign languages in our war effort? The 
principal military uses are, firstly, the use made by an intelligence officer 
who is studying a foreign country, secondly, the use made by an interpreter 
and translator when he interrogates prisoners and translates captured 
documents, and thirdly, the use made by secret agents. There are semi- 
military uses, also, such as in propaganda broadcasting (so-called psycho- 
logical warfare) and news broadcasts. Lastly, and perhaps most vital of all, 
when we come to occupy countries, as we have already occupied French 
North Africa, the foreign language requirements will be enormous, for the 
key to the successful occupation of a country is in proving to its inhabitants 
that we understand their country, and knowledge of a country’s language is 
a prerequisite to understanding the country itself. 

I shall confine myself to the purely military uses of foreign languages, 
and shall give examples from only those languages which I consider I really 
know. Unfortunately, I do not know Dutch, Russian, Chinese, or Japanese, 
although all four are extremely important to our war effort. 

An intelligence officer, whose primary mission is to “know the enemy” 
and whose knowledge is, in reality, a portion of that sum-total of knowledge 


* Major Rogers is a Junior Fellow of the Society of Fellows at Harvard University, on 
leave of absence for the duration of the war. He holds the A.B. degree from Cornell University 
and the A.M. and Ph.D. degrees from Harvard University. He has studied at the University 
of Paris, spent fifteen months in Portugal, Madeira, and the Azores as a traveling fellow from 
Harvard, and was sent to Brazil by the American Council of Learned Societies. A Captain in 
the U. S. Marine Corps Reserve, he was called to active duty in May, 1941. He was on the 
flagship of Admiral H. K. Hewitt when French Morocco was invaded last November, and 
was awarded the Silver Star by Major General George S. Patton of the Army for “gallantry 
in action.” 
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represented by the commanding officer, studies every conceivable aspect 
of the enemy. He learns complete details of his army, navy, and air forces, 
including their organization, weapons, and tactics, and the personalities of 
their high-ranking officers. He further goes into minute studies of the 
enemy’s terrain and, in this modern technique of “amphibious” warfare, of 
his hydrography. He examines all means of communication and transporta- 
tion, and also productive capacity, and even goes into the country’s political 
organization and the psychology of its people. That the enemy’s language 
is one of the intelligence officer’s chief tools needs no demonstration. The 
foreign language teacher has always alleged that the principal reason for 
studying a country’s language is to know that country and its “culture,” 
particularly its literature. 

The intelligence officer must really know the language he is employing. 
A superficial acquaintance with it is not enough. He must know the modern 
language ‘‘as she is spoke.” I am now thinking of the time in Casablanca 
when I was ordered to telephone the French Admiralty and arrange for the 
“garbage-lighter’”’ to come alongside by eight o’clock next morning! A 
knowledge of the vocabulary of the classical period of the country’s litera- 
ture, or of the Renaissance, or of the Middle Ages, is of no earthly use to the 
intelligence officer, nay, it may be a hindrance, and even disastrous. Sup- 
posing I had some preconceived notions of the meaning of words like 
“battalion,” “regiment,” and “brigade” derived from studying the ad- 
ventures of the Duc de Condé and his army. I then make an estimate of the 
enemy’s forces, on the basis of captured documents. I under-estimate greatly. 
Several hundred Americans pay with their lives. In these days errors cost 
American lives. 

Dictionaries are generally useless, even so-called military dictionaries 
published by the War Department. The intelligence officer must study the 
enemy’s institutions and with them their names. Thus a French régiment 
d’infanterie (R. I.) consists of three bataillons d’infanterie (B. I.) and a 
compagnie régimentaire d’engins (C. R. E.). Each infantry battalion in turn 
consists of three compagnies de fusiliers-voltigeurs (C.** F.-V.) and a com- 
pagnie d’accompagnement (C. A. B.). I wager there is no English-French 
dictionary published which will give the correct French for “Regimental 
weapons company.” 

Table I, showing equivalent names of army units, amply demonstrates 
how easily linguistic errors can mislead intelligence officers. And such errors 
have already misled them, for I have seen literally hundreds of erroneous 
translations due precisely to this lack of knowledge of the foreign institu- 
tions whose names are being employed. This table was made from experience 
and not by academic processes. Table I and also Table 11 may have some 
value apart from this article. 

I need hardly point out that French section is invariably translated by 
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American “section,” yet if the enemy has deux sections de mitrailleurs, he has 
eight machine-guns (that is, two “platoons’’). If you say he has two “‘sec- 
tions,’ you say he has four machine-guns, and that may be disastrous. 
Again, look at the words for a “battalion of artillery.”” Everyone translates 
this expression as a “group,” although “group of artillery’”’ means nothing 
in our field artillery, in spite of the fact that it is beginning to mean some- 
thing in our coast artillery, but with a different signification. Once again, 
take the words for a “troop” and a ‘‘squadron”’ of cavalry. Our translations 
all speak of “squadrons” and “groups of squadrons” respectively, both ex- 
pressions being over-estimates. Here, as in several other cases, British usage 
differs from American. Note especially British ‘‘brigade” and “battery of 
artillery,’ entirely different from our corresponding units. The R.A.F.’s 
“group” is our “‘wing,” its “wing” our “group.” 

A cursory glance at Table I will show to what extent an intelligence of- 
ficer must know his enemy’s institutions and the latter’s names for them 
before he can effectively serve his country. This approach to translation 
is an example of the application of the findings of modern linguistic science, 
particularly semantics, to the teaching of languages, and it is the only ap- 
proach which tallies with the facts. It alone will prevent in the future such 
translations as the following, which I have noted in the past: “‘rifle machine- 
gun” for French fusil-mitrailleur, ‘automatic machine-gun” for auto- 
mitrailleuse, ‘“‘musket” for mousqueton. The former is correctly an “‘auto- 
matic rifle” and the latter a “carbine.”” An auto-mitrailleuse may best be 
called a ‘‘cavalry light tank or armored car.” 

Table II, also compiled from experience, furnishes additional examples 
of the type of translation error continually found. 


TABLE II 
UNITED STATES 
ARMY NAVY AIR FORCE 
11. (The U. S. has no separate Air 
10. General Admiral Force. The ranks of the Army 
9. Lieutenant General Vice Admiral Air Forces and of Naval Avia- 
8. Major General Rear Admiral tion are the same as the Army 
7. Brigadier General Commodore and Navy.) 
6. Colonel Captain 
5. Lieutenant Colonel Commander 
4. Major Lieutenant Commander 
3. Captain Lieutenant 
2. First Lieutenant Lieutenant junior grade 
1. Second Lieutenant Ensign 
GREAT BRITAIN 
ARMY NAVY AIR FORCE 
11. Field Marshal Admiral of the Fleet Marshal of the R.A.F. 


10. General Admiral Air Chief Marshal 
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. Lieutenant General 
. Major General 

. Brigadier 

. Colonel 

. Lieutenant Colonel 
. Major 

. Captain 

. Lieutenant 

. Second Lieutenant 


ARMY 


. Generalfeldmarschall 
. Generaloberst 

. General 

. Generalleutnant 
. Generalmajor 

. Oberst 

. Oberstleutnant 
. Major 

. Hauptmann 

. Oberleutnant 

. Leutnant 


ARMY 


. Maresciallo d’Italia 
. Generale di Armata 
. Generale di Corpo di Armata 
. Generale di Divisione 
. Generale di Brigata 

. Colonnello 

. Tenente Colonnello 

. Maggiore 

. Capitano 

. Tenente 

. Sottotenente 


ARMY 


Maréchal de France 
Général d’Armée 


. Général de Corps d’Armée 


. Général de Division 
. Général de Brigade 
. Colonel 

. Lieutenant Colonel 
. Commandant 


Vice Admiral 

Rear Admiral 
Commodore 

Captain 

Commander 
Lieutenant Commander 
Lieutenant 

Sub Lieutenant 
Midshipman 


GERMANY 

NAVY 
Grossadmiral 
Generaladmiral 
Admiral 
Vizeadmiral 
Konteradmiral 
Kapitin zur See 
Fregattenkapitain 
Korvettenkapitin 
Kapitinleutnant 
Oberleutnant zur See 
Leutnant zur See 


ITALY 
NAVY 

Grande Ammiraglio 
Ammiraglio di Armata 
Ammiraglio di Squadra 
Ammiraglio di Divisione 
Contrammiraglio 
Capitano di Vascello 
Capitano di Fregata 
Capitano di Corvetta 
Tenente di Vascello 
Sottotenente di Vascello 
Guardiamarina 


FRANCE 


NAVY 
Amiral 


Vice Amiral d’Escadre 


Vice Amiral 

Contre Amiral 
Capitaine de Vaisseau 
Capitaine de Frégate 
Capitaine de Corvette 


Air Marshal 

Air Vice Marshal 
Air Commodore 
Group Captain 
Wing Commander 
Squadron Leader 
Flight Lieutenant 
Flying Officer 
Pilot Officer 


AIR FORCE 


Generaloberst 
General 
Generalleutnant 
Generalmajor 
Oberst 
Oberstleutnant 
Major 
Hauptmann 
Oberleutnant 
Leutnant 


AIR FORCE 


Maresciallo dell’Aria 
Generale di Armata Aerea 
Generale di Squadra Aerea 
Generale di Divisione Aerea 
Generale di Brigata Aerea 
Colonnello 

Tenente Colonnello 
Maggiore 

Capitano 

Tenente 

Sottotenente 


AIR FORCE 


Général membre du _ conseil 
supérieur de la guerre 

Général commandant une ré- 
gion 

Général de Division 

Général! de Brigade 

Colonel 

Lieutenant Colonel 

Commandant 
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. Capitaine 
. Lieutenant 


Sous-lieutenant 


ARMY 


. Capitan General 

. Teniente General 

. General de Divisién 
. General de Brigada 
. Coronel 

. Teniente Coronel 

. Comandante 

. Capitan 

. Teniente 

. Alférez 


ARMY 


. Marechal 

. General 

. Brigadeiro 

. Coronel 

. Tenente Coronel 
. Major 

. Capitao 

. Tenente 

. Alferes 


ARMY 


. Marechal 

. General de Divisdo 
. General de Brigada 
. Coronel 

. Tenente Coronel 

. Major 

. Capitao 

. Primeiro Tenente 

. Segundo Tenente 
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Lieutenant de Vaisseau 

Enseigne de Vaisseau 
Classe 

Enseigne de Vaisseau 
Classe 


SPAIN 


NAVY 


Capitan General 
Almirante 

Vice Almirante 
Contra Almirante 
Capitan de Navio 
Capitan de Fragata 
Capitan de Corbeta 
Teniente de Navio 
Alférez de Navio 
Alférez de Fragata 


PORTUGAL 


NAVY 


Almirante 

Vice Almirante 

Contra Almirante 
Capitao de Mar e Guerra 
Capitao de Fragata 
Capitao Tenente 
Primeiro Tenente 
Segundo Tenente 
Guarda Marinha 


BRAZIL 


NAVY 


Almirante 

Vice Almirante 

Contra Almirante 
Capitao de Mar e Guerra 
Capitao de Fragata 
Capitaio de Corveta 
Capitao Tenente 
Primeiro Tenente 
Segundo Tenente 


Capitaine 


jre 


Lieutenant 


géme 


Sous-lieutenant 


AIR FORCE 


General 

Coronel 

Teniente Coronel 
Comandante 
Capitan 

Teniente 

Alférez 


AIR FORCE 


(Portugal has no separate Air 
Force. The ranks of the Arma 
da Aeronéutica and of the 
Aviacdo Naval are the same as 
the Army and Navy.) 


AIR FORCE 


Marechal do Ar 

Major Brigadeiro do Ar 
Brigadeiro do Ar 

Coronel Aviador 

Tenente Coronel Aviador 
Major Aviador 

Capitao Aviador 

Primeiro Tenente Aviador 
Segundo Tenente Aviador 


It was bad enough when I read about “Ship’s Lieutenant”? Meunier of 
the French Navy, but I recoiled in horror when, in going over, in translation, 
an alphabetical list of French naval officers, I found under the V’s the fol- 
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lowing: Vaisseau Dubois, Lieutenant! It goes without saying that all the 
different types of “captains” are translated “‘captain,’”’ whether they are 
“captains” or “lieutenant commanders.” That is serious. Let us suppose 
that a certain port we are interested in has as ‘“‘captain-of-the-port”’ Captain 
So-and-so. Knowing whether he is a lieutenant-commander or a captain 
will give us a clue to the importance of the port. 

Exact translations of naval ranks, with the concomitant annoyance of 
knowing what honors to pay, is particularly difficult among flag-officers 
(admirals), and also junior officers. Incidentally, note the difference in 
meaning between Capitdo-tenente in Portuguese and Brazilian. These are 
almost two separate languages, as are British and American, and should be 
taught as such. 

In this matter of ranks, there is one other item I never learned in my 
eight years of school French. One addresses any Admiral as “Amiral,”’ a 
Captain, Commander, or Lieutenant Commander (Capitaines de Vaisseau, 
de Frégate, and de Corvette) as ‘Commandant,’ a Lieutenant (Lieutenant de 
Vaisseau) as ‘‘Capitaine,” and a Lieutenant J.G. and an Ensign (Enseignes 
de Vaisseau de I** and 2*™¢ Classe) as “Lieutenant.” The mon is never used 
in the Navy, only in the Army and in the Air Force. 

Examples of the necessity of studying the foreign institutions before 
rendering a translation could be repeated ad infinitum et ad nauseam. For 
instance, our Navy has “battleships,” “heavy cruisers” (with 8-inch guns), 
“light cruisers” (with 6-inch guns), and ‘‘destroyers.’”’ The French have 
cuirassés, croiseurs, and then two classes of destroyers, contre-torpilleurs and 
torpilleurs, the former being very large destroyers. Similarly, the Italians 
have cacciatorpedinieri, which, to them, are a subdivision of the light- 
cruiser class. 

A knowledge of a country and of its institutions includes the ability to 
think and feel as its citizens do. Thus, if our enemy uses the metric system, 
the intelligence officer should habituate himself to hearing gun calibers ex- 
pressed in the enemy fashion. In my opinion, gun calibers should always be 
expressed in this way, with a translation into inches in parentheses. The 
enemy’s exact usage should be followed, as ‘“‘seventy-five millimeters” or 
“seven point five centimeters,” as the case may be. 

The second way in which a foreign language plays a role in the Army and 
Navy is in the interrogation of prisoners of war and in the translation of 
captured documents. 

Interrogating a prisoner of war demands a three-fold background: a 
thorough military or naval background and complete familiarity with the 
local situation, so as to ask questions intelligently; knowledge of the tech- 
nique of interrogating prisoners and obtaining confessions; ability to speak 
the prisoner’s language. Unfortunately, all three of these qualifications are 
tarely found in one person. Most intelligence officers, that is, the individuals 
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who have the first, and possibly the second, qualification, depend on inter- 
preters, and these interpreters must be experts. They must speak the lan- 
guage their prisoners speak. It is not very likely that a prisoner will at the 
same time be a student of Romance or Germanic philology. It is much more 
likely that he be a semi-literate dialect-speaking individual. And you either 
speak his language, or he does not talk. And if he does not talk, maybe some 
more American lives will be lost. 

I was once ordered to select fourteen Marines and soldiers (enlisted men) 
to act as interpreters. I had authority to go to Camp Edwards, Mass., 
Fort Hamilton, N. Y., and Fort Jackson, S. C. At each post I consulted the 
Post Intelligence Officer, who allowed me to go through his files and also 
arranged for me to talk with the intelligence officers of the divisions located 
at the posts. These latter in turn showed me their lists of possible inter- 
preters, based on the cards the selectee fills out when he is inducted. Having 
picked out those men who appeared best qualified, I held personal inter- 
views. I must have interviewed 120 men. I finally selected my fourteen. 
Not one of them was an American who had learned his language in the 
United States. I interviewed Masters of Arts, Doctors of Philosophy, Ameri- 
cans who had gone to private schools abroad in their youth before attending 
American colleges, Americans who had traveled abroad during summer 
vacations. None of them would do, in spite of the self-aggrandizement they 
had allowed to creep into their qualification cards. Those finally selected, 
incidentally, were either educated foreign refugees, immigrants, or children 
of immigrants who had spoken the language at home. The latter two groups 
are in general not very satisfactory, for they often do not know English 
well enough to be two-way interpreters, and frequently their educational 
background leaves much to be desired. 

On another occasion I went through the records of all the members of 
one of our Marine Corps reserve officer classes at Quantico. I interviewed 
some fifteen. Results: zero. Always the same story: “I took German for two 
years in High School and three years in College, but I can’t speak it. I can 
read it, however; in fact, I minored in German literature.’’ Incidentally, 
I am always suspicious of people who claim to read German fluently. 

This state of affairs is serious. With all the modern language teaching 
done in this country, with all the time and money spent on learning foreign 
languages, for me to have to select refugees, immigrants, and sons of im- 
migrants is an indictment of our teaching methods. 

As for translators of captured documents, the chief qualification is the 
ability to read, and that without a dictionary, perhaps at night, by the light 
of a flash-light, and while being both bombed and under artillery fire. Here 
also the individual must have a complete knowledge of the enemy’s institu- 
tions and the names for them. He must also know the enemy’s map symbols 
and military abbreviations, and know them thoroughly. 
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Before discussing secret agents, I should like to mention the question of 
stenography. Men able to take dictation in a foreign language are indis- 
pensable in the Army and Navy, in recording the interrogation of prisoners, 
in taking down the conversation of prisoners by means of a concealed micro- 
phone, and in listening to enemy radio stations. A man who could take 
dictation in Italian five years ago at 50 words a minute is useless. The Armed 
Forces need men who can take at least 120 words a minute now. And it 
must never be forgotten that understanding a foreign language over the 
radio, with microphone and headphones, or from a gramophone, is infinitely 
more difficult than understanding an individual who is speaking directly to 
you. 

The third way in which knowledge of a foreign language plays a réle in 
the war is in the use of secret agents. This subject requires no comment. 
The secret agent either speaks the language perfectly or he gets shot. 
I wonder to what extent our employment of secret agents is handicapped 
by the lack of linguistically qualified individuals, for in this category it is 
not wise to use refugees, immigrants, or children of immigrants because of 
possible family connections. 

I have tried to outline roughly the language requirements of our war 
effort, particularly as regards the Armed Forces. I hope I have shown that 
our foreign language teaching has NOT produced individuals who can do 
the job. The men in the services who do have the language qualifications 
are Americans who have either studied abroad or, better still, have lived 
abroad for business reasons (I say “better still” advisedly, for they gen- 
erally know the real spoken language better than students or scholars who 
have lived abroad), or else refugees, immigrants, or children of immigrants. 

What can we do about it? That we must do something about it is 
evident. I, a teacher of foreign languages, assure you, teachers of foreign 
languages, that our prestige is not very high “out in the world,” if being 
in the Armed Forces can be called out in the world. We just have not done 
our job, and this is obvious to everyone, apparently, but to us. 

In conclusion, I can only pass on to you what I have learned from ex- 
perience, and I say: Teach the speaking and the reading of the modern 
language. Do not bother teaching how to write the language. Any American 
who can speak and read a foreign language can write a passable letter in it, 
and I can conceive of few other occasions when an American has to write 
in any language but English. If important documents have to be translated 
from English into a foreign language, professional translators are available. 
Teaching translation from English to a foreign language, including all the 
stylistic frills, is, from a practical point of view, a waste of time. 

As for speaking, fluency should be the goal. Except for the secret agent 
or the radio broadcaster, a perfect accent is not necessary, as long as the 
speaker can keep up an uninterrupted flow of speech. Even grammatical 
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errors are pardonable, but not so lack of fluency or inadequate vocabulary. 

In the teaching of the foreign language, select a particular institution 
(in these days a military, naval, or air subject preferably) and teach all 
about it, giving the student the names as you go along. In this manner, the 
student learns two things at the same time, the institution and the vocabu- 
lary. It goes without saying that it is a prerequisite that the teacher know 
the subject first! 

Encourage a distrust of all dictionaries from the very beginning. In most 
cases they are worthless. Study in Jetail one of our ‘‘Flying Fortresses.” 
Then study a description, a plan, or a picture of a Focke-Wulf ‘‘Kurier” 
in German. Match the German terms with our American ones. Invent new 
words or retain German ones if necessary. If you write up your little vo- 
cabulary so arrived at, you will have a really useful tool. 

Do not confuse the teaching of a language with the teaching of a litera- 
ture. From the literary point of view it is impossible for the student with 
only a very elementary knowledge of the language to appreciate a literary 
monument. Reading the Divina Commedia or Don Quijote in one’s first year 
of Italian or Spanish is pure bravado, and in these times does not advance 
the war effort. 

In the selection of books for the beginning student to read, do not be 
preoccupied by literary value. Select only books with modern vocabularies. 
A fifteenth century architectural vocabulary or a late nineteenth century 
village-school vocabulary is of no use out in the world where the war is 
being fought. So reserve Notre Dame de Paris and Le Grand Meaulnes for 
courses in French literature or French general culture. 

There are books of literary value which are at the same time excellent 
for teaching the modern language. Modern plays are generally good. So are 
other genres. Antoine de St. Exupéry’s Vol de Nuit and Pilote de Guerre, 
especially the latter, are marvelous from this point of view. I am now citing 
examples in French, because that language is uppermost in my mind, as | 
have recently returned from Casablanca, where, by the way, I picked up 
two excellent little books suitable for our purpose: Pierre Varillon’s Verlle 
au Large avec nos Marins, Lyon (H. Lardanchet), 1941, and Henri Men- 
jaud’s Un Groupe de Chasse au Combat, Historique du Groupe de Chasse 1/5, 
Grenoble-Paris (B. Arthaud), 1941. Parenthetically I might remark that 
the title of the latter book reveals that a Pursuit Group in the French Air 
Force is a groupe de chasse, and that such a group is designated by a Roman 
numeral followed by an Arabic numeral, the former being the number of 
the group within the wing, the latter the number of the wing within the 
whole Air Force. 

As a final remark, in answer to those who might say that I could have 
found 200 American Ph.D.’s who had studied abroad and knew how to 
speak the languages desired perfectly and that I would not have had to 
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take refugees, immigrants, and sons of immigrants, I should like to point 
out that our war effort is enormous, of indescribable proportions, and will 
grow more enormous still as we occupy an ever increasing number of coun- 
tries and become more and more closely knit with our Allies. The linguistic 
demands of this effort are such, it seems to me, as to absorb every American 
who knows a foreign language thoroughly. The difficulty is that there are 
not enough Americans who have studied abroad, traveled extensively 
abroad, engaged in business abroad, or been brought up in a foreign at- 
mosphere in this country while at the same time acquiring a bilingual edu- 
cation, to fill all the demands. We must teach foreign languages to still 
more Americans, but we must teach them realistically. The better we teach 
them, the stronger our war effort will be, and the sooner we can get back 
to teaching literature and general culture, and not the organization of 
armies and navies. 


““AMERICANS, AWAKE TO LANGUAGE NEEDs!” 








Indictment or Challenge to Construc- 
tive Advance? 


(Remarks Suggested by Major Rogers’ Paper) 


WILLIAM BERRIEN 
The Rockefeller Foundation, New York, N. Y. 


(Author’s summary.—Deficiencies in language teaching brought to light by present needs do 
not imply that programs of language instruction are unimportant or that they cannot be 
improved. The autocritical and objective study of needs for reorientation of content and ap- 
proach in language courses provides a challenge to teachers at the present time.) 


HERE are a number of points in Major Rogers’ paper which will give 

food for productive thought on the part of conscientious and unbiased 
teachers of modern foreign languages in this country. Here we have the 
case of a gifted and well-trained linguist who has been a teacher of modern 
foreign languages and who has had unusual opportunities during the past 
two years to observe at close range the extent to which linguistic competence 
may be of use in actual pursuit of the war. Major Rogers’ description of the 
skills requisite to successful fulfilment of duties as an intelligence officer, 
interpreter of documents and official conversations or communications, 
secret agent, and interrogator of prisoners of war, are of particular value 
at present in analyzing the type of training to be given men scheduled for 
such assignments and in designating the type of general instruction in 
foreign languages which should lead up to this more specialized training. 
It is not pleasant for the language teacher to read an indictment of our 
teaching methods in foreign language methods which comes from a man 
in the ranks of the profession, as it were. Nor is it good news to learn that 
in the armed forces, as well as in many professional centers, the prestige 
of teachers of foreign languages is not very high. Major Rogers’ honesty and 
sincerity, as well as his evident competence from training and experience 
to speak on his subject at this time, should gain serious and disinterested 
consideration among language teachers of the points he discusses, since 
these patently do not represent idle sniping by a man who does not know 
what he is talking about. That there exist among the men and women 
making up the language teaching profession in the United States individuals 
of discernment, good faith, and analytical ability who are willing to look 
beyond problems of decreased class enrolments and to seek means of better- 
ing the quality of courses and teaching in the field of modern languages, is 
immediately apparent to anyone who examines some articles which have 
appeared in the last two years in the Modern Language Journal. Clearly 
it is to this type of open-minded and alert language teacher that Major 
Rogers’ remarks are addressed, since only to such a teacher could they 
prove a challenge. 
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In commenting upon some of the points which Major Rogers brings up, 
it is obviously necessary to point out that the highly specialized linguistic 
skills which he describes are gained by a period of specific training which 
colleges and universities cannot be expected to provide within the conven- 
tional curriculum. The implications of Major Rogers’ remarks are, how- 
ever, that the training in modern languages offered in our schools and 
colleges does not provide even an adequate starting-point for the acquisition 
of these specialized skills. This is a disconcerting thought, since it means 
that the foreign language instruction given in our schools and colleges— 
even when this extends considerably beyond the conventional two-year 
minimum—does not give the student control of the language for use. 
A working knowledge of a foreign language which gives control of varied 
materials in that language, an ability to understand the language when 
spoken, and an ability to hold one’s own in simple conversation, can in 
short order be converted into a specialized knowledge by intensive applica- 
tion to the particular aspects of the language which are of importance to 
the concrete special assignment. 

It is this general working knowledge of a foreign language which Major 
Rogers finds deficient as a foundation on which to build the specialized 
skills now needed for the war effort. This type of usable knowledge of a 
foreign language was in demand before the war and there is every indication 
that the need for persons possessing a foreign language will become in- 
creasingly urgent during the war itself, as well as during periods of occupa- 
tion, demobilization, and reconstruction. The United States will doubtless 
assume a role of importance in international affairs far greater than it has 
held heretofore and maintain this rdle permanently. Since communication 
between nations depends on speech and writing, the need for increasingly 
large numbers of Americans who can use foreign languages is self-evident. 
This is no new need; it did not originate with the war, although the war 
has done much to bring it before the public’s attention. It is well to point 
out, however, that the need for persons competent in a foreign language 
has not been—with the exception of courses and implementation in foreign 
languages designed for the armed forces and auxiliary groups—for men and 
women who are exclusively language teachers or specialists in the language 
and literature of a certain area. The United States has an enormous number 
of teachers of foreign languages, many of them highly capable specialists 
within their restricted fields. The lack of which we have become aware in 
the past few years, and of which we shall become increasingly aware unless 
steps are taken to better the linguistic proficiency of Americans in the other 
professions, has been the lack of specialists, other than those in the field of 
language, who possess a good working knowledge of a foreign language. 
From every observable indication, we shall continue to need architects, 
engineers, librarians, physicians, agricultural experts, political scientists, 
historians, geographers, specialists in government and international rela- 
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tions, economists, sociologists, transportation experts, psychologists, scien- 
tists, lawyers, and members of many other professions and administrative 
occupations who have high competence in their own specialty and who 
are reasonably competent in at least one foreign language, as well. 

Scarcity of such men and women has come to the awareness of leaders 
in Washington and elsewhere at a time when it is almost impossible to 
release the specialists concerned from emergent duties, so that they might 
cquire a sound working knowledge of a foreign language, however impor- 
tant such a knowledge might be for successful achievement of the particular 
assignment. Most of these men and women have had the equivalent of at 
least two years’ college training in a foreign language, but the great majority 
of them never acquired a working knowledge of the language; nor was their 
linguistic training such as to stimulate them to continue using the language 
in connection with their work, once they had completed the language 
courses required for graduation. I have talked with at least a hundred such 
specialists during the past three years and not one of them underestimates 
the importance of competence in a foreign language in their work. But the 
vast majority of them express the feeling that neither they nor the present 
college generation have had opportunities, in the language courses taken, 
to gain the type of linguistic training which relates language study with 
their work and general interests, or gives them fundamental training in 
language for use. Social scientists throughout the country have repeatedly 
been accused of being inimical to the teaching of foreign languages in schools 
and colleges; and yet, dozens whom I have interviewed on this subject have 
stated frankly that their students have need of training in a foreign lan- 
guage in order profitably to carry forth their programs of study and re- 
search. The repeated complaint here is that in language courses the students 
do not get the training requisite to handling materials and situations in a 
foreign language which will be of use to them in their work, nor the stimulus 
from their training in language courses to carry on their use of the language 
once the courses have been completed. 

There is no question that there has been much unfortunate and short- 
sighted campaigning against the maintenance of modern foreign language 
study as an integral part of the curriculum in general education. But it is 
equally true that much vital ammunition has been provided the enemies of 
foreign language teaching by a general and widespread dissatisfaction with 
the results obtained in language courses throughout the land, a dissatis- 
faction often shared by many persons outside language departments who 
acknowledge the importance of language study as a part of a general or 
professional education. For many years now, language teachers, individ- 
ually and through their organizations, have sought to fight the tide against 
foreign language study by reiterating the reasons supporting the validity 
of such study and by citing endorsements of government officials, intellec- 
tual leaders, and prominent citizens in all walks of life which underline the 
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indispensability of competence in a foreign language for success in a variety 
of enterprises. Much of this publicity material has been ingeniously devised 
and no one will deny its usefulness. But it represents only one of the requi- 
site steps in the maintenance of language study in the curriculum, and per- 
haps not the most convincing part of the argument, at that. However 
adroitly phrased the statements language teachers may make concerning 
the importance of foreign language study, their combined asseverations will 
never prove so cogent as a system of foreign language instruction which 
works. Of all the disciplines making up the humanities or the liberal arts, 
none have a better chance for survival on the basis of usefulness than the 
study of modern foreign languages, if that study is so conducted as to show 
the students enrolled what knowing a foreign language can do for them. 
This is not to be accomplished by telling the student what such knowledge 
could or should do for him, but by giving him the training which will enable 
him to find this out for himself through experience. 

In times like the present, the humanities, the liberal arts, and cultural 
studies are bound to suffer temporarily. The same holds for a study of 
foreign languages as now undertaken in our schools and colleges. Using the 
present interval of reduced activity to restate the case for foreign languages, 
for multiple manifestos from language teachers, and other forms of de- 
fensive rear-guard action does not constitute the best evidence of imagina- 
tive thinking or a realistic analysis of the situation at hand. Men and women 
in whose hands the future of education in this country lies are not par- 
ticularly impressed by the ‘“‘defense of the humanities” or of any section 
within them when this defense gives little or no evidence of a constructive 
advance. Such an advance would imply willingness on the part of language 
teachers to examine critically and objectively their own work, with a view 
to redefinition of aims and procedures, should such a disinterested examina- 
tion indicate, as a part of a constructive advance, certain changes or shift 
of emphasis or revision of approach. What, then, are some of the points in 
the present system of foreign language instruction which language teachers 
might profitably examine, if in this period of stress they are to give evidence 
of willingness to prepare for a renewed advance, rather than show them- 
selves content merely to defend the status quo? 

Perhaps the most pressing need in the process of vitalizing modern lan- 
guage courses is a reorientation of their content. Here attention to the 
needs of students in first- and second-year college courses or their equiva- 
lent is of prime importance. The vast majority of students enrolled in 
language courses throughout the country are studying foreign languages for 
use in a large variety of fields of activity, and yet the training given these 
students is almost always the training one would give a student who studies 
a language as an end in itself or with the intention of becoming a major in 
the literature of that language. Other than the basic text, the materials used 
for discussion, reading, translation, and oral-aural exercises are usually 
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drawn almost exclusively from the field of fiction. A cultured adult does not 
give anything like exclusive attention to fiction, in reading or using his own 
language. Why, then, should the case be different for a foreign language? 
The reason is very likely a complex one, attributable in part to the insist- 
ence on language as a cultural subject in the curriculum, which, indeed, 
it is. But have not language teachers in general defined culture too nar- 
rowly? Clearly a student in a freshman course in French, German, Italian, 
Portuguese, Russian, or Spanish must work with materials less complicated 
than a freshman taking a course in history or philosophy or political science 
given in his own language. In an endeavor to elevate the level of materials 
used in introductory college language courses, teachers seem somehow to 
have agreed that only belles lettres have the quality required to justify such 
courses as cultural subjects in the college curriculum. In Europe and in 
the other American republics, a longer span of time is allotted to learning 
a foreign language than in the United States; in many of these countries 
introductory or intermediate courses in modern foreign languages would not 
be considered a subject of college grade. In this country it is possible to 
receive undergraduate college credit for such courses, which most language 
teachers have sought to justify by limiting the materials used to fiction, 
since fiction is deemed to be cultural. As a matter of fact, many of the 
literary works used in freshman and sophomore college courses are intoler- 
ably mediocre novels, short stories, and plays of the nineteenth century 
which no cultured adult of the country from which they come would con- 
sider representative works of art today and which their young compatriots 
of college age would find inferior and utterly unimportant. Why should 
such works, simply because they may with charity be referred to as belles 
lettres, continue year after year to form so large a part of the language 
materials with which a first- or second-year student works? 

A student who spends two years in college at study of a foreign language 
has every right to expect that the time spent will give him a tool for future 
use in connection with his work and have afforded him an introduction to 
the culture of the people whose language he has studied. Certainly no one 
will deny that good literary works, well chosen, afford one an invaluable 
insight into the characteristics and temperament of the author’s com- 
patriots. Few would hold that a two-year college course in a foreign lan- 
guage should not have as part of the materials used representative selections 
or works in the field of fiction. The needs of the average college student, 
however, indicate considerably less in quantity and considerably more in 
quality as regards this field than is now given him in the conventional 
college courses of the first two years. It is both unrealistic and obtuse to 
maintain that the needs of students enrolled in language courses whose 
purpose is not the study of a language as an end in itself, nor exclusively 
as an introduction to the belles lettres of a country, are needs which may be 
ignored in courses planned, organized, and taught by the staffs of depart- 
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ments of languages and literatures. The great majority of students enrolled 
in elementary and intermediate language courses do not plan fields of con- 
centration in the literature of a country. More than that, it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that roughly ninety per cent of all students enrolled for language 
study are to be found in those elementary and intermediate courses. Why 
should the legitimate language needs of this ninety per cent be ignored, 
especially when taking into account those needs does not of necessity imply 
reduction of the cultural level of the course? 

For purely political reasons, it behooves the teacher of foreign languages 
to give some thought to the needs of the majority of students in freshman 
and sophomore language courses, since enrolled in these courses are the 
future scientists, social scientists, educationists, and administrators—who 
have in the past been skeptical as to the value of foreign language in the 
curriculum—and future leaders in the citizenry upon whose influence on 
public opinion the fate of language in the curriculum likewise depends. If 
unfortunately large numbers of such men and women have in the recent 
past been in what language teachers might term the “enemy camp,” is it 
not reasonable to cultivate friends among those who will in the future belong 
to that camp, by making their experience in the language classroom a 
profitable one in their memory, an experience which has provided a sound 
basis for relating language through use to their respective tasks? Beyond 
and above political or practical considerations there lie, however, questions 
of educational policy and the preparation of young men and women to take 
their places in a civilized world and to contribute to its advancement. These 
are the considerations which make it worth while for the language teacher 
to give serious and objective thought to the problem of providing the best 
and most useful training possible to the vast majority of students in his 
department, those for whom the second-year college course constitutes the 
terminal point in supervised language study. 

It should be borne in mind that to suggest the desirability of decreasing 
the amount of fiction used in elementary and intermediate language courses 
at the college level, thereby providing opportunity for the reading and dis- 
cussion of non-fiction materials in an effort to relate the study of a language 
to the varied cultural interests of students, does not of necessity imply that 
these materials should be in English. Selected readings in non-fiction prose 
which present the characteristic aspects of a foreign civilization or reveal 
the manner in which representative thinkers of a foreign country attack a 
problem of universal interest and the solutions they offer, may be intro- 
duced fairly early in the language course, in the language in which they are 
written, and continued to be used throughout the freshman and sophomore 
course. We have need of such selections, available in the language studied, 
both for basic texts for language training and as stimulation to intelligent 
thought on the part of the student about the people whose language he is 
studying and their manner of interpreting contemporary problems. Non- 
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fiction prose which is not highly technical is no more difficult, and because 
of the large number of cognates involved is often less difficult, than fiction 
for the elementary or intermediate student. And since this type of ma- 
terials is likely to be based on facts or problems or points of view regarding 
which the student has some knowledge and at least a broadly human 
interest, skilful use of such readings will afford the starting-point for con- 
versations and simple discussions which go beyond the manipulation of 
memorized set phrases, in the direction of giving the student something 
interesting to talk about. Such oral exercises will bring forth an effort from 
the student to attempt to express himself, for the materials will stimulate 
his interest as a human being in that they present the considered reflections 
of a foreigner on world problems as they affect his country, on the con- 
temporary problems and possibility of that country, or in the field of history 
attempt to explain the present in terms of the living past. One virtue of 
providing for inclusion of this type of materials in foreign language courses 
is that, if adroitly chosen, they may reflect both the attitude and problems 
peculiar to the country the language of which is being studied and, equally 
important, show that mature thinkers of that country are preoccupied with 
many of the problems and interested in many of the enterprises which the 
student has daily on his mind. To develop a community of interests among 
the peoples of the world and to contribute to making foreigners seem less 
' “strange,” without neglecting to give due regard to their salient character- 
istics, is universally agreed to be one of the aims of foreign language teach- 
ing. 

It goes without saying that in assembling such materials for class use, 
proper attention should be given to intelligent grading of texts designed 
for reading and conversation. No one will deny the usefulness and value of 
word-lists and other aids to the grading of foreign language texts. But few 
will fail to deplore the excessive tendency prevalent at present to “write 
down”’ or dilute foreign language materials for classroom use, to the extent 
that these oiten lose their force or are “‘adapted”’ to a point beyond recog- 
nition. Nothing’is to be gained by keeping the student away from the lan- 
guage itself during the entire two years of his apprenticeship. Learning a 
foreign language may be simplified as a task by discerning employment of 
many of the pedagogical devices which have been worked out for us during 
the last twenty years. Very often, the discriminating use of such devices 
contributes not only to simplification of the task, but to a more economical! 
use of time. But the tendency to make a foreign language seem easy by 
restricting the student’s contact with that language to texts which do not 
present it as it exists in reality, comes dangerously near deception. We have 
perhaps underestimated the college student’s linguistic ability through ob- 
serving his indifference to inferior fiction and routines which could not 
possibly challenge the modern youth’s interest and which do not constitute 
the expression of a foreign culture which demands respect. It would be more 
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imaginative to provide language study materials the vitality of which is 
sufficiently apparent to enlist the student’s willingness to do the hard work 
requisite to gaining command of a foreign language. A student who is in 
his second college year of study of a foreign language has every right to 
expect that he will have gained the competence to use that language for 
reference in his work. Clearly this means that he will have had to learn to 
use a dictionary during his first college year, through directed training and 
experience, and that during his second college year he should have ample 
opportunity to gain added experience in use of a dictionary for handling 
materials in a variety of fields, especially his field of concentration. 

The majority of students in our colleges reach the end of their second 
year—the termination point in directed language study for the greatest 
number—without having studied other than edited, annotated, and vo- 
cabularized texts, and these almost entirely from the field of fiction. In this 
way a student whose major field of interest is anthropology, political 
science, history of the fine arts, economics, law, or any of the wealth of 
specialized interests represented by enrolments in language courses, can 
reach the end of his period of directed study without having had the ex- 
perience of handling materials in the language studied which deal with his 
special interests. In many cases, his attention has not been drawn to the 
wealth of materials available in foreign languages on his and related fields, 
through supplementary reading assignments of works or articles assigned 
by his language teacher on the basis of careful choice of works to which the 
student is referred. Such practice ignores the desirability of relating lan- 
guage study to the cultural context of which it is an important part. More- 
over, it fails to provide the student language skills and a stimulus to con- 
tinue using the language he has studied, in his future work. Is it, then, 
surprising that so many students finish their second year of language study 
with a sense of futility and without learning through experience the many 
things which a foreign language can do for him? Here it is perhaps not ex- 
cessive to repeat that the student does not learn these things by having 
someone recite for him the many and varied advantages of language study. 
These things he must learn from his own personal experience and his train- 
ing must provide him with the skills requisite to fruitful use of the language 
he has studied. 

The general run of “cultural readers” written by American professors 
for classroom use in foreign languages courses do not fill the need for stand- 
ard non-fiction prose materials discussed above. For one thing, with too few 
exceptions, these readers are a dull and lifeless accumulation of facts written 
in a style which is neither spontaneous nor idiomatic. A student has need 
to learn how the people of a foreign country feel concerning vital problems 
of wide interest, through direct contact with such attitudes and interpreta- 
tions as they appear in the writings of representative spokesmen of that 
country. This can best be achieved by reading and discussing what a repre- 
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sentative French writer writes for his own people, what a reputable Spanish 
or Spanish-American thinker has to say on important topics when address- 
ing inhabitants of Spanish-speaking countries, what a German author 
brings forth in the interpretation of a problem written for a large audience 
of compatriots. Selected readings from such sources for classroom discussion 
and for supplementary assignments should, if chosen with care, provide 
foreign language teaching materials of a higher standard and more stimu- 
lating content than that to be found in most cultural readers now on the 
market. And this is much to be desired, if our purpose is to provide non- 
fiction prose in a foreign language which reveals the maturity, timeliness, 
and quality of thought in the area concerned as well as a high standard of 
intellectual attainment and an ability to contribute to world culture, on 
the part of cultured inhabitants of that area. 

Clearly this represents a need for implementation of a neglected field 
in modern language teaching. It will not be an easy task to provide first- 
class and thoroughly representative texts of the type described above; but 
perhaps the present constitutes the most appropriate time for working 
toward such an evidently useful achievement. Certain adaptation of ma- 
terials for use early in the language course will doubtless be in order, but 
such adaptation should always be made in collaboration with a cultured 
compatriot of the author. For materials designed for classroom use, items 
revealing the artistic, social, economic, political, and institutional aspects 
of a foreign civilization should be chosen with an eye to general interests 
of the group. Provision should likewise be made for more specialized or 
technical supplementary readings in the language, not only to give the 
student a tool for relating language to his future interests, but also to ac- 
custom him to the consultation of foreign professional journals and books 
in connection with his work. Such texts for classroom use and for supple- 
mentary assignments should be made available at a reasonable cost, and 
they should contain a minimum of vocabulary and notes, since one of the 
indispensable parts of basic training in a language should be practice in the 
use of a dictionary. Beginning with the second semester there should be an 
increasing tendency to use items as they appear in their original form, in 
order to accustom the student at the earliest possible moment to come into 
contact with the language as it exists in reality. Every effort should be made 
to facilitate and make natural for the student the transition from super- 
vised study of a language to independent use of that language at the ter- 
mination of a two-year course. A student who has reached the end of two 
years of study of a language without having used other than edited and 
vocabularized texts and without experience in independent use of the 
language has been seriously and unnecessarily handicapped. He has every 
right to feel that insufficient attention has been given to providing for a 
fruitful expenditure of his time. 

Strangely enough, it is general practice to provide courses offering an 
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introduction to the general culture and civilization of a foreign country, 
as well as experience in handling a variety of materials in its language, in 
college courses given in the third and fourth year, as well as in the graduate 
school, with no provision for such work in the introductory courses which 
constitute the entire language experience of the large majority of students 
enrolled in a department. To limit the language experience of the majority 
to the deciphering of fiction of questionable esthetic merit and to reading 
of “cultural readers” of low standard disregards the needs of the majority 
and their right to learn from actual experience the large number of good 
things a language can do for them. A reorientation of content and approach 
as suggested in this paper would not only provide more realistic training for 
the majority of students whose terminal experience in a language course 
comes at the fourth college semester, but also accustom the future language 
majors to handle varied non-fiction materials, which they will need as a 
basis for comprehension of historical and critical works studied in connec- 
tion with specialized courses in literature. 

On return from the field of action, Major Rogers will be pleasantly sur- 
prised to learn of recent advances in the vitalization of language teaching 
in many centers on the home front. The report issued some months ago of 
the first year’s operation of the Intensive Language Program of the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies gives evidence of a remarkable accumula- 
tion and integration of various enterprises and experiments in the field 
which cannot fail to contribute experience and new directions of much worth 
to the teaching of modern foreign languages in this country and abroad. 
As this report points out, ‘‘the idea of regional or areal programs (in which 
language study is the central core) is a trend in university education, ac- 
celerated rather than originated by the war.’’ Numerous programs or area- 
or regional-studies, centered around the study of a language related to the 
varied aspects of the culture of the area concerned are already in existence, 
sponsored by private and government agencies. Government interest has 
likewise made possible the development of programs in overseas adminis- 
tration which stress the study of language, at several leading institutions. 
The importance given the study of modern foreign languages in programs 
of area studies, curricula for overseas administration work, and many other 
types of special training occasioned by the war, is great; from experiments 
in language teaching and preparation of materials undertaken in connection 
with this work much will doubtless develop which will be useful in college 
language courses. Scholars in the field of linguistic science have in recent 
months given attention to practical problems connected with the teaching 
of living languages, literate and non-literate, and we can look forward to 
adaptation and incorporation of their findings into language courses in the 
general college curriculum. A leaflet recently circulated by the Graduate 
School of Yale University announcing a new course leading to an M.A. in 
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linguistics for teachers of modern languages, in stating that “‘it is essential] 
to learn to speak [a foreign language] before any attention is diverted to 
the traditional system of writing,’ brings into prominence again the ques- 
tion of the desirability of preceding training in reading a foreign language 
by an introduction to its oral aspects. Broad and favorable reception given 
at present to the contention of specialists in linguistic science that in intro- 
ductory language courses grammar should be descriptive rather than pre- 
scriptive, will strike a welcome note with many leading teachers of foreign 
languages who for years have felt the need to clarify for the student the rdle 
of grammar in speech and writing. Support is thereby given to presentation 
of the function of the grammarian as compiler and organizer of useful 
generalizations regarding tendencies and patterns observable in the oral 
and written forms of a language, rather than a prescriber of rules to whom 
an authority is given which really belongs to the people who speak a lan- 
guage as their own and to representative writers who use it as their natural 
vehicle of expression. This emphasis on language as a living organism cannot 
fail to appeal to the student; it both clarifies his ideas on the nature of lan- 
guage as a phenomenon and serves him as a vehicle for bettering his under- 
standing of his own tongue, while encouraging him to give preference to 
meaning over rules in a careful study of the foreign language on which he 
is working. 

It is not too early to study dispassionately the experience and achieve- 
ments of courses given during the past few years and even now being de- 
veloped which are based on a reorientation in content and approach for the 
teaching of modern foreign languages, to determine what may be gained 
from such experience which may be of use to language courses generally, 
especially freshman and sophomore college courses, for recent experiments 
have been primarily concerned with training students of no previous ex- 
perience in the language studied. It is the opinion of this writer that much 
is to be gained for language teaching in the colleges by a close and open- 
minded scrutiny of methods and materials used in the courses administered 
by the Intensive Language Program of the American Council of Learned 
Societies and of results obtained in these courses, as well as in language 
courses now being conducted as the core of programs of area studies and 
integrated foreign-culture studies as preparation for overseas administra- 
tion. Decision as to what features of such courses can be used with profit 
throughout the country and to what extent these features may have to be 
adapted for general use, in order to assure the most economical and realistic 
allotment of time, will rest to a large extent with the country’s language 
teachers themselves. The present is an excellent time for leaders in this 
field to be giving attention to needs of implementation for reoriented 
courses, for the preparation and testing of adequate materials will doubtless 
require much time and the devoted attention and collaboration of first class 
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minds. It is likely that many leading teachers will want to give their atten- 
tion and energies to organization and implementation of intensive courses 
on their own campuses, since it is clear that the evident advantages offered 
by the uninterrupted continuity of such courses, in the direction of eco- 
nomical use of time and amelioration of the quality of work done by stu- 
dents enrolled, may encourage administrators to make intensive courses 
available generally at regular intervals in the academic year. 

Though recent experimentation and advance in the teaching of foreign 
languages did not originate with the war, there is no question that the war 
has had an effect of incalculable value in bringing together language teach- 
ers, linguists, and specialists in the social sciences who use foreign languages 
in their work, and compelling the association of their different cultural 
services in the solution of an emergent problem: the development of a pro- 
gram of language teaching which assures results. This collaboration of men 
with a common interest who represent different disciplines sets a pattern 
which should become the norm of our colleges after the war. It should be 
borne in mind that programs of area studies and intensive courses worthy 
of the name provide, not only for relating language study with a variety of 
interests and aims, but at the same time presuppose an increased use of the 
foreign language and of materials in the foreign language from the earliest 
stages. In the preparation of such materials the language teacher should be 
the active force, which presupposes his willingness to work, but the checking 
of non-fiction prose materials in the foreign language which represent other 
disciplines will offer him an opportunity for collaboration with his colleagues 
in other departments which will not only ensure validity to these materials 
but provide for the interest of these colleagues in assisting the language 
teacher to stimulate his students to continue use of the language beyond the 
terminal second year. In all probability, a reorganization of introductory 
language courses which in decreasing the monopoly of fiction among ma- 
terials used increased the quality of that fiction, and provided for the use 
of more varied language materials, would succeed in interesting a larger 
number of students in electing to continue classroom study of the language 
beyond the second year. If more of those for whom such election proves im- 
possible find that their two-year training period has provided them with the 
ability for independent use of the language, clarified their ideas on language 
as a phenomenon, and given them a real introduction to a foreign culture 
in its essence and in its broad human implications for the world at large, 
the study of foreign languages will have gained many friends who know 
its value from their own experience. And friends are invaluable in any line 
of endeavor. 

For many language teachers these are times of adversity and disloca- 
tion, as they are for men and women in other professions and fields of cul- 
tural activity. It is, however, true that in this war imaginative and pro- 
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ductive humanists are every day being given chances to prove their indis- 
pensability to the society of which they form a part, in ways and to a degree 
which in past emergencies seemed impossible. The same holds true for the 
language teacher as a humanist and as a vital member of the educational 
world, both in the armed forces and throughout the country in a period of 
strife. Organized publicity as to the part language study has to play in the 
formation of an educated citizenry is both proper and necessary in times like 
the present. It is, however, inconceivable that language teachers as human- 
ists will be content with efforts at protection of private or group interests 
as the measure of their ability and goals in a period of emerging needs and 
possibilities for critical self-analysis toward definition of what a liberal edu- 
cation should really stand for. Isolationism on the college campus is no less 
sterile and dangerous for the advancement of such an education than iso- 
lationism as a national policy. To use the present period in objective con- 
sideration of what language study can and should do toward the cultural 
growth of that large mass of students whose time for such study is perforce 
limited, and to help provide the organization and implementation of courses 
which really meet their needs, is both a challenge and an opportunity to 
those of us for whom the rdéle of foreign languages in the curriculum is a 
matter of vital interest. The future of foreign languages after the war will 
be determined largely by the steps which are taken today to meet that 
challenge and realize that opportunity.! 


1 Note: The Managing Editor feels constrained to add a word to the two interesting 
articles here presented. In his opinion much of the blame rests not with the teachers but with 
our educationists and our government. The educationists would oust languages completely or 
give them flagrantly insufficient time. How can one teach a student to speak German in three 
fifty-minute periods a week over a year or two of thirty-two weeks? The fault lies also with the 
Army authorities themselves. This writer, American-born, has lived in Germany for years 
and has always passed as a native German there. He knows French, Spanish, Italian, Dutch, 
the Scandinavian languages and a few others, too, and during the last war did state-depart- 
ment work in them. Yet his efforts to be of service now are pigeon-holed. He has friends, good 
and loyal Americans who happen to be born in Germany or Italy but who remain buck privates 
or civilians because their uniformed cross-examiners who are ignorant of languages will 
question them only on their possible pro-Nazism or Fascism and not trouble to ascertain how 
they can be of help. And if, in a recent U. S. Civil Service examination for grossly underpaid 
translators in German there were half a dozen grammatical “howlers”’ in a German passage 
to be translated, that is, if incompetents are hired by Uncle Sam to make up these examinations 
when there are thousands who would and could do the job decently and if need be gratuitously, 
and if, when these conditions are called to the attention of the Civil Service Commission the 
remonstrant receives only a polite, meaningless reply—what evidence do we have that our 
present government and school systems favor more efficient study of languages? The present 
writer, a linguist with thirty years of practical experience in eight modern foreign languages, 
is taking refresher work in geography, of which he confesses a fair meed of ignorance! 
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The Place of Foreign Language Study in the 
Post-War Reconstruction of Education 


James B. THARP 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


(Author’s summary.—Pre-war experiments in curriculum reconstruction in secondary schools 
that have fallen short of meeting needs of American Youth. Pressures and conflicts in wartime 
programs. A dynamic, functioning foreign language program must produce operating skills 
and appreciations in a postwar democratic system of education. 


EFORE the attack on Pearl Harbor, our professional discussions were 

conducted in a peace-time setting, even though the world was in 
trouble. Today our nation is at war and, in a gathering crescendo, the 
American people are going all out toward Victory. 

In the title I have chosen for my paper there are several important as- 
sumptions. The first assumption is Victory itself, for without that we shall 
have no other problem than to obey the will of our conquerors. Second, I as- 
sume that Education will need reconstruction after Victory; that like many 
other American institutions it will never go back to former status. Third, I 
am assuming that there will be a place for foreign language study in the 
post-Victory reconstruction of Education. This place in the school program 
cannot be considered a God-given right. Like Democracy, it must be fought 
for and won; and once won, the accompanying responsibilities must be faced. 
How can foreign-language study continue to participate in the educational 
program of American schools and how can it meet its new responsibilities? 
This paper will consider these questions and propose some possible solutions 
for your contemplation. 

Before we can discuss the foreign-language program of post-war schools 
we must get in mind its status at present, and during the prosecution of the 
war, and its status before the war came. And prior to discussion of any sub- 
ject matter, we must have a clear picture of the schools of these three 
periods. For our purposes we can, I believe, safely omit discussion of the 
elementary schools, since our future seems tied to the secondary school and 
college. It is not that elementary education is unimportant, but that, on the 
whole, the American elementary school has been doing an excellent job. It is 
in many respects out beyond the secondary school in operation and in vision, 
and hence may need little change as we move into the post-war world. 

Let me cite in documentation of this statement a few sentences from the 
speech of John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Education, addressing 
on August 31, 1942, at Washington, the National Institute on Education 
and the War, an assembly of some 700 educators of the nation. I shall return 
several times to this epoch-making paper entitled ‘“‘What the Schools and 
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Colleges Can Do to Help Win This War.” Early in his remarks Mr. Stude- 
baker says: 

Perhaps less than at any other level of education, does winning the war imply conversion 
in the curriculum of the elementary school. The fundamentals of childhood education, with 
their emphasis upon mental security, physical health and growth, and command of the tools 
of learning are not altered for the emergency. Moreover, millions of elementary school children 
will still be in school when victory is won. They must grow up to help in the long slow task of 
rebuilding the post-war world, of healing its rancors, of binding up its wounds, of creating that 
spirit of brotherhood which alone enables men to live at peace with their fellows. 


Although universal education at public expense was an established fact 
well before the first World War, it was during the after-war economic ad- 
justment that the school population doubled and doubled again. Soldiers 
had to have jobs and jobs grew scarcer, so school age limits were extended 
and truancy laws tightened. New schools had to be built as we abandoned 
one-room country buildings and hauled children to centers. Such building 
activity gave jobs to WPA and PWA workers, although some new prisons 
had to be built also to house the rising crop of young delinquents whom the 
school had not learned to handle in its production line. 

War and economic depression had brought new needs to adolescents, 
and American youth was on the move. The school—and I refer now to the 
secondary school in the main and to the college in part—had been cast in an 
academic mould inherited from the private academy of post-colonial days 
which had grown in the image of European schools of class and caste and 
social strata. 

The school pattern was partly geared to wealth,—enough family wealth 
to send children on to college to achieve an intellectual leadership in a pro- 
fessional status. Of course the upper schools were open to poor boys and girls, 
even to negroes who added a black skin to a flat purse as educational stimu- 
lants. These poor students could work their way through higher institutions; 
and dozens did,—while thousands did not. The school pattern was also 
partly geared to “faculty psychology,”—that conception of mental training 
that calls for doing something hard, no matter how remote the purpose, with 
slow, meticulous routine and attention in order to learn perseverance, pre- 
cision and other glorified character traits. 

Although the intelligence test and objective measurement had made us 
conscious of individual learning differences, we paid lip-service to the princi- 
ple by ability-grouping into A, B and C classes who did the same kind of 
work in fast, medium or slow tempo. Any suggestion that differing groups 
might do different things seemed to deny the principle of democracy which 
grants to all individuals the right to aspire to the highest status of success: 
in this case, the expectation of college and hence, courses to meet the en- 
trance demands of that academic-minded higher institution of learning. 
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There had been some experiments in school organization to improve the 
treatment of individuals: the contract plan of the Dalton School and the 
Winnetka Schools; the project system of study and the development of 
study by units, to mention a few. But the first really comprehensive investi- 
gation was the Eight-Year Study, initiated by the Progressive Education 
Association and helped by the General Education Board. This study 
undertook to examine the validity of the entrance-unit requirements that 
colleges had been imposing on the secondary schools. Nearly three hundred 
colleges agreed to accept without examination during the experiment the 
graduates of some thirty high schools scattered over the country. These 
schools—about half of them public, the others private—agreed to experi- 
ment with all kinds of curricular programs and to recommend successful 
students for continuation into college rather than to turn them all out in the 
same academic pattern. Students who did not show promise of success in 
college would be helped into other channels of activity. As students from 
these schools went on to college they were matched as closely as possible 
in pairs (family background, intelligence, purposes, etc.) with students from 
traditional schools for observation of college success. 

The reports are now being published giving the results of this experi- 
ment, the details of procedure and statistical data from several thousand 
cases. Suffice it to say here that the students from the experimental schools 
with a wide variety of preparations have done as well in college, as rated by 
grades, as the students who entered with the usual rigid list of prescribed 
units. In many respects they were superior—participation in college activi- 
ties, poise in oral discussion, self-direction in study, etc. In a few respects 
they were behind. Since the traditional school apes the college system of 
assignment-recitation-test, the experimental high school student had to 
learn to submit in college to lockstep procedures with little counsel and 
guidance. 

Paralleling this experiment in time and purposes there has been wide- 
spread activity in curricular revision during the past decade. School ad- 
ministrators have tried to evaluate secondary education in a qualitative 
way, using a yard-stick of some 1500 items called the “Evaluative Criteria.” 
A large number of high schools have scrutinized themselves and submitted 
to the view of visiting ‘experts’? on these criteria, apparently with good 
results. Some states, such as Pennsylvania, New York and Maryland, have 
carried on studies, and we hear of the Virginia “core curriculum.” There is 
an experiment among a group of Southern states, and a smaller one among 
some Ohio high schools, similar to that of the Eight-Year Study. There was 
a three-year study in California sponsored by the General Education Board 
called the Stanford Language Arts Investigation. Reports of the Stanford 
studies about English and foreign languages are now coming into print. 
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I have not needed to mention the Modern Language Study and the Classical 
Investigation of the late 1920’s and the continuing work of the Committee 
on Modern Languages of the American Council on Education. 

The results of all these investigations have not given an entirely clean 
bill of health to the secondary schools. Moreover, the investigations into 
college patterns have not found the higher institutions much more ruddy 
in complexion. Recently the American Youth Commission, with member- 
ship of distinguished educators, business-men and publicists, has tendered 
its final report called Youth and the Future. Previously a committee of edu- 
cators had handed to the A.Y.C. a brief report called What the High Schools 
Ought to Teach which criticized existing secondary curriculums, especially 
at the stage of general education, and proposed a four-point program to 
reach the youth whose needs had not been met by traditional patterns. In 
the past few years the Educational Policies Commission of the National 
Education Association has produced a series of monographs, the most impor- 
tant entitled The Purposes of Education in American Democracy. 

In summary of the preceding discussion we note that the American 
secondary school has been under fire for failing to meet the needs of youth 
in the American scene. The C.C.C. and N.Y.A., as socialistic stop-gaps of 
paternalistic government, have been but temporary gestures, all too humili- 
ating to many sensibilities. School and college have been lumbering along 
toward improved programs with the exasperating slowness of the democratic 
way, while pressure groups agitate for special interests against the cautious 
conservatism of tradition,—while the “‘ins” fight to stay in the curriculum 
and the “‘outs” fight to get in, even over the dead bodies of weaker incum- 
bents. The main criticism has been that teachers teach facts instead of 
children; that subject matters are organized in rigid sequence instead of as 
solutions to human problems; that we teach instrumental values to accrue 
in future life instead of intrinsic values that guide present living; that we 
teach remote skills and knowledges, hoping for an automatic transfer into 
desirable character traits, instead of dynamic thought procedures and prob- 
lem-solving techniques which will function by integrating human experience 
into living, vivid modes of behavior. 

Foreign language study first entered the curriculum cast in this academic 
pattern of orderly factual knowledge as an instrumental value for future life 
that transferred into character traits. In most of the Latin classrooms and 
far too many of the modern language classrooms this academic pattern 
persists today. In the leisure of other times, the “happy few,” selected by the 
security of wealth or driven by the goad of college entrance on the concept 
of preparation of faculty characteristics, could devote four, six, even eight 
years to this linguistic regime. Those who persisted to success were usually 
persons of keen minds anyway—and so arose the legend that great men 
study Latin. 
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As student schedules have become crowded with other valuable subjects; 
as multiplying school populations have widened the range of learners to 
include the plodders; as high failure percentages have struck down the 
lowly aspirants, the course length has dropped again and again. It was 
frozen at two years because school administrators could see the logic that 
one year of a study, accumulative in nature and organized for purposes such 
as in the foreign language courses, would not produce valid outcomes. To 
compromise even at two years is mostly wishful thinking, so long as the 
organization remains in the traditional academic pattern. Language teachers 
know this, so we exert pressure to bring the course to three or more years. 
Meanwhile other forces exert pressure to reduce the time to one year, mainly 
by teaching only the “byproducts” of cultural knowledge and language re- 
lationships to English, seasoned with the local color of place names and folk- 
ways. 

So; here we are up to the present: the two-year course fighting a rear- 
guard action as it retreats; some favored urban situations where a longer 
course seems safely anchored; less-favored rural situations where only a 
Stalingrad miracle may save it! 

Comes now the war! Manpower conscription into the armed forces and 
the production line; feverish training time of soldiers and of mechanics cut 
in half, then haived again; feverish planning to push the training stage ear- 
lier into high school years as the draft age drops to eighteen years. It is the 
age of priority. One after another, highly respected prerequisites fall by the 
wayside; one after another tried-and-true methods are replaced by proce- 
dures but recently impossible. As the war spirit of American mentality 
shifts slowly into high gear, it is utterly impatient with operations that do 
not function, of products that arrive too late with too little. 

We look back at the rather mild program of the pamphlet, What the 
High Schools Ought to Teach: pupils should learn really to read, learn how to 
work, learn about people and social institutions, learn about themselves to 
keep a healthy mind in a sound body. In this program, pointed mostly at 
the stage of general education centering at the ninth grade, the values of 
short-term foreign language study were challenged as failing to function in 
terms of general education; the values of the one-year general language 
course were proposed instead for this level. In all subject areas the specializ- 
ing activities following the level of general education, as an individual pro- 
ceeds toward a chosen profession, were considered valid wherever sufficient 
demand and adequate equipment would permit. This includes elective 
foreign language study following general education. 

In his speech at Washington on August 31, Mr. Studebaker blocked 
out six areas of urgent effort for the high schools: 


First, there must be greatly improved facilities for occupational information and guid- 
ance into critical services. Second, there must be a new emphasis upon programs of physical 
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fitness. Strength, stamina, endurance and functional vigor are demanded above all else in 
wartime. Third, the high school program of curriculum conversion concerns mathematics and 
science. Fourth, we note the introduction of pre-flight courses in aeronautics in thousands of 
the nation’s high schools. A fifth element is concerned with one of the high school’s major and 
continuing responsibilities, that is, training of youth for citizenship in a democracy. The 
sixth element involves the greatest wrench to existing practices; yet it is perhaps the most 
important of all. This element is the provision of preinduction training for the armed forces 
and preparatory training for civilian occupations and services. 


Paul V. McNutt, head of the Manpower Commission and Administrator 
of the Federal Security Agency of which the Office of Education is a division, 
opened the Institute, saying in part: ‘‘“Every high-school student should re- 
gard himself as in the reserves. . . . There is no excuse for any young man or 
woman to be in college preparing for any profession not directly useful to 
the war effort.” 

One of the projects planned at the August Institute as a means of im- 
plementing the six-point program in the high schools is the Victory Corps. 
Students in the nation’s 28,000 secondary schools will be in one of six divi- 
sions of membership: General, Production Service, Community Service, 
Land, Air or Sea Service. In the Victory Corps manual two more points are 
added to the six: military drill and community services. All service and or- 
ganization are to be voluntary and locally managed. 

Even if you listened very carefully to the above proposals, nowhere did 
you hear foreign language study mentioned. If there has been schedule pres- 
sure before, prepare now for super-pressure. The Institute presented a state- 
ment to the Office of Education Wartime Commission containing ten kinds 
of courses needed to deal with the war effort. Only in the tenth is there a 
possible place for certain kinds of foreign language courses: ‘Instruction 
that will give an appreciation of the implications of the global concept of 
the present war and post-war living.” 

What does all this imply? Shall we trade our grammars for slide rules 
and don overalls and gloves? Not so fast, there’s another side to it. 

When Japan blasted Pearl Harbor, the smug isolationism of the United 
States went up in fragments with pieces of hangar and warships. The same 
forces that crowd down our pattern of living are spreading us out into a global 
conception of life and human relationships. The most vital of human rela- 
tionships is that of communication. Long before Pearl Harbor, a wise states- 
manship was breaching our “splendid isolation” in a north-and-south direc- 
tion and the Good Neighbor Policy was bearing fruit. Even the dubious 
representation of glamorous travellers from Hollywood was interpreted in a 
large sense by our generous southern neighbors. When an American Vice- 
President could respond at a neighboring inauguration of a president in the 
language of his host, the bonds of brotherhood began to thicken. 

The outbreak of war brought instant demand for trained linguists in rare 
East-Asian languages; no such persons were available. In the past months 
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there have sprung up special classes all over the country for persons partly 
trained or high in aptitude to study functional foreign language skills. Dur- 
ing the past summer at Ohio State University a class spent six hours a day at 
beginning Russian. Portuguese is now being taught there for the first time. 
Japanese will be offered starting next quarter in January. This fall many ad- 
ditional sections of Spanish had to be formed and several more of German 
than had been anticipated. For the moment the demand for French has 
lessened, but the proportion is by no means unhealthy. Similar stories can 
be told of most of our colleges and universities. 

On January 3, 1942, John W. Studebaker addressed the National Con- 
ference of College and University Presidents at Baltimore on the theme 
“Higher Education and the War.” He said in part: 


Of course, there must now be a new emphasis on languages. We shall have to be more 
discriminating. We can’t all learn Chinese and Japanese and Italian and Spanish and Portu- 
guese and French and German. We can all learn more about geography and we can all learn 
more about economics. But if we are going to be world travelers and live in a world of irrevoca- 
ble interrelationships, we must have the necessary number of citizens who are able to speak 
and read the languages of the world. Therefore, we ought to have enough people in the different 
pursuits who are acquainted with Japanese, who speak it, and Chinese, Italian, and the other 
languages. There is a problem for higher education: to get this country divided up in some way 
in the higher educational institutions so that we can produce all of the people we need in those 
fields who are really acquainted with the world and can go about it, feel at home in it, and work 
effectively. 


In Studebaker’s speech at the Institute on August 31 he mentioned 
English and the Social Studies as the most important vehicles generally used 
in the high schools to train youth for citizenship in a democracy. After that 
he added: 


Another important aspect of the schools’ responsibility for war-time citizenship training 
is the development of an understanding and appreciation of our allies in the United Nations. 
Without in any way distracting us from the all-important business of winning the war, it 
should be possible to lay that foundation in public opinion which will make possible the winning 
peace as well. In this winning of the peace, the United Nations must stand and work together 
as in the war itself. To this end it is urgently necessary that we come to a fuller understanding 
and appreciation of each other, so that in the formulation and proclamation of common ob- 
jectives, we may insure that spirit of neighborliness and mutual trust and cooperation without 
which the ends for which we fight together, may be made more difficult of attainment when 
military victory is won. 


On May 1 at the annual meeting of the American Council on Educa- 
tion at Chicago, Floyd W. Reeves was reporting for the American Youth 
Commission, an agency of the A.C.E. (Remember that Reeves and the 
A.Y.C. sponsored the pamphlet, What the High Schools Ought to Teach, 
which proposed four main activities of general education. These proposals 
were repeated in the final report, Youth and the Future.) In this connection 
Reeves said: 
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Personally, I would add a fifth area of education to those emphasized in Youth and the 
Future. I would include international relations. I would emphasize economic history and eco- 
nomic geography. I would include a study of the government of other nations. Above all, I 
would have youth learn about the psychology of the people of other nations, their literature, 
their art, and their folkways, and the relations between their ways of life and the means 
whereby they live. Only in this way can youth be prepared to play well their part in a world 
that must be rebuilt. 

Reeves and Studebaker do not say that “international relations” and 
“understanding and appreciation of our allies’? must be taught in the 
medium of a foreign language, but who better than the foreign language 
teacher is equipped to teach such materials? After all, the languages of our 
allies include Spanish, Portuguese, French, Dutch, Russian, Norwegian, 
Greek and many rarer tongues, along with English. And do we avoid the 
languages of our present enemies—German and Italian, in particular—when 
we expect to rebuild a ravaged world? Obviously there is a place for foreign 
language study in the present system of priorities if we can expect a func- 
tioning product. 

What language (or languages) shall we teach? At what age can we start 
it? How long will it take? What materials and methods shall we use? These 
and similar questions crowd upon us for answer. 

Obviously, you must attempt only the language or languages you are 
adequately staffed to handle. Studebaker mentions seven languages in his 
Baltimore speech, but Chinese, Japanese and Russia® will lag well behind 
others, those for which we have more or less adequately prepared teachers. 
There can easily be a fair apportionment among the schools of the country. 
It has been disheartening to see many schools rush to climb the Spanish 
bandwagon with a driver of dubious skill, leaving stranded a fine French 
teacher who no longer has the price of a ride. As we have needed a Manpower 
Commission to allocate our personnel, perhaps we need a linguistic N.R.A. 
to adjust competition among the languages. 

Schools will vary in deciding the age suitable for starting; already many 
private schools and certain public schools do excellent work in junior high 
school and in elementary grades. In Texas and Florida Spanish is moving 
down into the grades. In any case, after starting, the study must be con- 
tinuous. The conflict of wartime emergency courses and the Victory Corps 
will reduce enrollments in the ninth, tenth and eleventh grades. Many 
smaller schools may have to abandon actual foreign language classes and 
teach a type of general language or foreign cultures or international relations 
instead, perhaps in the eighth, ninth or tenth grades as time can be sched- 
uled. Above all strive for continuity. If you must, start later with more 
mature students in order to have the hope of continuance in college for 
those lucky enough to get into college. 

We must revise our ideas of time. When Henry Kaiser builds a ship in 
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ten days, anything seems possible. Kaiser broke with tradition, dispensed 
with non-essential preliminaries, regrouped the essential activities and 
spread out in greater working space. I have long believed we could teach 
more than four-fifths of tenth or eleventh grade classes of ordinary intelli- 
gence to read almost anything of newspaper quality in two years. Under 
pressure we can do it in one year and have a fairly decent ear-skill along 
with it. At the college level students two or three years older can do it in 
half the time. Speaking and writing will take longer, and fewer pupils will 
succeed; we must be content here with fewer specialists. 

For the materials and methods let’s observe our military and industrial 
teaching colleagues. How does a soldier learn to shoot? How does a workman 
learn to operate a lathe? Obviously he handles the gun or the lathe under 
guidance from the start. Obviously a language learner must have an actual 
language experience at the start. Dispense with preliminary sparring with 
pronunciation or advance skirmishes with grammar. With an interesting 
story, graded in vocabulary and grammar, preferably highly illustrated, 
rising slowly in language increment, the teacher reads aloud the text as 
the pupils follow the open book. Comprehension comes as a fusion of eye 
and ear; new words are explained as directly as the context and teacher’s 
skill will permit. Pronunciation and grammar will be organized and prac- 
ticed by inductive teaching, drawn from the previous language experience. 
All possible aural-visual aids will be utilized and socializing activities will 
provide stimulation for functional practice. Above all, keep moving; more 
reading, more listening, more choral repetition, dictation, some free com- 
position,—much running language with slow progression of new words and 
structures. You cannot stop for literal translation and grammar drill. If 
your textbook is not suitable, add your own materials and let pupils build 
notebook vocabularies and grammars. 

If you cannot teach your foreign language to make it operate as a living 
force in present human experiences, individual and social, you can prepare 
to change your calling. The challenge to Latin is going to be harder to meet 
than that directed at the modern languages. I believe that a valid place 
exists for Latin as a language study, but probably for many fewer persons, 
and at a later age level. Its greatest contribution to the future school is 
likely to be as a corollary to English in word study and linguistic back- 
grounds. 

There will be less teaching of French and Spanish (more Spanish than 
previously but less than in the boom time) and less German after the war. 
It will be in smaller classes, but more effectively done and continued longer. 
There will likely be some kind of general linguistic study in the typical ninth 
grade, but actual study of a foreign language can go on from the tenth 
through the fourteenth grade, because I expect to see the Chicago 6-4-4 
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plan extended to many fairly small municipalities. Since colleges and uni- 
versities will be fewer and smaller the work there will be of advanced nature 
for specialist or pedagogical purposes. 

I have attempted to review the past, interpret the present and predict 
what the immediate future looks like to me. You may disagree with me and 
floor me with facile argument. But will you ask yourself after each class 
whether you have used your time to advance the war effort or even the total 
human effort of a new post-war world? We are educators in a democracy 
and we teach the American way of life. If you answer yes to my criterion of 
education for American democracy, then both you and I—and may I add, 
your pupils—will be content. 

Education for American democracy is the continuous enrichment, im- 
provement and reconstruction of individual and group living. 


“FOREIGN LANGUAGES FOR GLOBAL WAR AND GLOBAL PEACE!”’ 





Government Uses of Foreign Languages’ 


RutH E, BisHop 
United States Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. C. 


HEN THE United States is at peace the primary responsibility of a 

language teacher is to teach his students facility in the written and 
spoken forms of the given language. The reason why a student is pursuing 
a certain course is of little concern to the instructor. His duties are essen- 
tially the same whether the student is studying the language in order to 
broaden his cultural background or whether he expects to put it to some 
definite use in earning a livelihood. 

When our nation is at war, the picture changes decidedly. Both the 
student and the teacher are primarily interested in how the academic 
course he is pursuing will fit the student to participate in the war effort. 
Under these conditions an effective teacher must play a dual role. He must 
not only be able to teach a given language but in addition he must be able 
to assist the students in planning their total academic program in such a 
way that, at the completion of the course they are pursuing, they will be 
equipped to give a needed service in the war effort. Both the form and kind 
of advice will vary, of course, with the academic program in the system in 
which he is teaching. 

In this connection there are a number of questions to which the teacher 
must know the answers if he is to be in a position to give the best advice 
to a student interested in entering the Government service. 


I. What kind of academic background offers the best job opportunities? 

(a) There is a great demand for persons who can do stenographic and 

secretarial work in foreign languages. At the present the United 

States Civil Service Commission is unable to meet the demands 

for persons who can take dictation in one or more foreign lan- 
guages. 

(b) A person who has training in any modern foreign language will 
almost always have greater employment opportunities if he also 
has training in one or more other academic fields. 

The different kinds of openings in the Government service 
for persons with a foreign language background who also have 
training in another field are practically unlimited while the 
largest number of calls during the past year have been for 
language experts with training in the social sciences, some calls 
have been received for language experts with special experience 


; Address before the Ninth Annual Modern Language Conference at New York Uni- 
versity, November, 1942. 
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and training in a very wide range of professional positions. For 
example, facility in one or more foreign languages has been 
among the requirements for such positions as Construction En- 
gineer, Auditor, and Transportation Specialist. 

As to the combination of foreign languages which will offer the 
best employment opportunities in the Government service, no 
definite answer can be given. It is somewhat dependent upon the 
interests of the student. Nevertheless, it seems likely that the 
job opportunities for a person specializing in French, for example, 
are better if he also knows one or more of the other romance 
languages. 

Although it is generally taken for granted that persons interested 
in translator work will necessarily have an excellent command of 
the English language, only too often a person having an ex- 
cellent command of one or more foreign languages lacks this 
necessary prerequisite for doing effective translation work. For- 
eign language teachers cannot urge too strongly that their stu- 
dents take as much English as possible. 


In the Government service, what kind of work is assigned to persons 
trained in foreign languages? 


As in almost all fields, the exact kind of assignment given to an 


individual will vary with the extent of his training and experience. 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


Persons appointed to do regular translator work generally spend 
most of their time preparing written translations of various kinds 
of materials from a foreign language to English and vice versa. 
In some instances, this work is combined with an analysis of the 
translated material. In all instances, of course, it will be helpful 
for the translator to be familiar with the subject matter in the 
field in which he is working. 

Bi-lingual and tri-lingual stenographers, as other stenographers, 
are primarily concerned with the taking and transcribing of 
stenographic notes. Sometimes, however, such an employee is 
expected to do a considerable amount of original work in the 
language or languages in which he is proficient. 

Broadcast monitoring is another assignment for which there is 
considerable demand. Obviously this kind of work requires that 
the person have great facility in the spoken language. It always 
requires that the person be able to understand the standard form 
of the language, and sometimes requires that he understand dia- 
lects of the language. 

There are some opportunities in diplomatic work. Persons filling 
vacancies in this field almost always must have a broad aca- 
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demic and experience background in addition to a knowledge of 
the language or languages in a country to which they are as- 
signed. 

(e) As indicated previously the appointments may be made in almost 
any field. For some of the more responsible positions foreign 
language training may or may not be a primary prerequisite for 
the position, but it necessarily follows that a person having 
facility in the specified language or languages will have a decided 
advantage over a person who must depend upon translated ma- 
terial for his information. 


Where are the positions? 

Many job placements from examination lists are made in the 
various agencies located in the District of Columbia, but there is 
some demand throughout the country for persons with foreign lan- 
guage training. In fact, most appointments made for censorship work 
are made outside of the District. In a few instances, the Commission 
has filled positions requiring travel abroad. Usually persons under 35 
years of age are used for these positions. 


What do these jobs pay? 

There is a wide range in salary for positions utilizing a foreign 
language background. The initial salary of a person employed pri- 
marily to do translation work in one language is generally $1800, in 
two languages, $2000, and in three languages, $2300. Occasionally, 
however, vacancies occur for which the salary is as low as $1620. The 
initial salary for broadcast monitoring ranges from $1800—$2300. 
Similar salaries are paid for bi-lingual stenographers. 

The better paying positions are most frequently for persons who 
have combined their language skill with some other professional 
field. For example, in one class of positions the salary range is from 
$2600 to $5600. Even higher salaries are sometimes paid for persons 
whose posts of duty are outside of the United States proper. Positions 
at $3200 and above are generally filled by men. 


. How many positions utilizing a foreign language background are 


filled each year? 


Since all positions utilizing skills in foreign languages are not filled 
from translator lists, it is difficult to give an accurate record of the 
actual number of such placements made during the past year. As 
nearly as can be determined the five languages for which there has 
been the most frequent demand during the past year, for regular 
translator work, are in order of frequency: Spanish, French, German, 
Italian, and Portuguese. 
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VI. How should a person trained in one or more foreign languages go 
about getting a position in the Government service? 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


First of all, he should file a civil-service application with the cen- 
tral office of the U. S. Civil Service Commission, Washington, 
D. C. The proper application form may be obtained from the 
Secretary, Board of U. S. Civil Service Examiners, at any first- 
or second-class post office, except in the 13 large cities where the 
Commission’s regional offices are located; in those cities, the 
forms may be obtained from the regional offices. An application 
may be filed either in response to a specific examination an- 
nouncement or in order to outline one’s experience and education 
in fields for which there may be a demand. 

This form provides space for a detailed statement of the ap- 
plicant’s education and experience. One question deals specifi- 
cally with foreign language skills. An applicant is asked to in- 
dicate how well he can understand, speak, and read each of the 
foreign languages in which he is trained. 

Many persons complain about the length of time it takes to 
complete this application form. One cannot deny that it takes 
considerable time. In view of the fact that the information on the 
completed form is the sole basis for the initial action of the Com- 
mission in placing a person, it seems reasonable that a person 
should take the required time and effort to give an adequate 
picture of his education and experience. A carefully filled out 
application form not only definitely increases an applicant’s 
chances for employment but also greatly increases the possi- 
bility of placing him where his skills can be used to best ad- 
vantage. 

Secondly, after filing an application, a person interested in 
Government service should send a letter to the Commission in 
which he lists each of the fields in which he is interested and 
requests that he be notified of all appropriate examinations. 

A person interested in Government service should also consult 
the bulletin board in the local post office for notices of examina- 
tions in the field or fields in which he is qualified. He should im- 
mediately file an application for any position in which he is 
interested. 

A further responsibility which an applicant should take is to 
keep the Commission informed of his current address. Frequently 
a person with excellent qualifications will fail to get a position 
simply because the Commission cannot reach him promptly. 
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VII. How does the Commission go about recruiting persons for a given 
kind of position? 

(a) Under non-war conditions, the Commission announced examina- 
tions for all classes in which vacancies occurred or were antici- 
pated. This form of recruitment is still the most common form 
for positions under $2600. 

(b) During a war period, however, formal examination procedures are 
not the only recruiting techniques used by the Commission. For 
example, persons may be needed to translate languages which, in 
normal times, would not be involved in Government work to an 
extent which would create a demand for translators. Again, 
persons may be needed who are specialists in a given field and 
who also are able to use one or more foreign languages. In such 
instances, it would not be feasible to announce a nation-wide 
examination because it is known that there are relatively few 
persons having the necessary qualifications, and, in addition, 
the position must be filled in a short period of time. In filling 
these positions the Commission carefully reviews all applications 
on file, and, if personnel cannot be so found, assistance is re- 
quested from the Commission staff located in areas in which 
such candidates are most likely to be located. Under such condi- 
tions, direct contact may be made with prospective employees, 
but frequently assistance of appropriate local organizations is re- 
quested. Sometimes the employing agency will require that such 
a person pass a practical test before he is put in the job. 


VIII. How often are examinations announced? 


The frequency with which any examination is announced is de- 
pendent upon the demand for persons having a given skill or set of 
skills. In 1942 and 1941 translator examinations with a large number 
of options (16) were given. Previous to that general translator ex- 
aminations had not been given since 1931. No definite statement can 
be made as to when the next translator examination will be given. 
It is likely that an examination for bi-lingual stenographer will be 
announced within the next few months. All persons able to take dic- 
tation in any of the options announced should be encouraged to take 
this examination. 


Summary: 


Specific job vacancies in which foreign language skills may be used 
cannot be discussed. The Commission cannot possibly anticipate all 
of the different kinds of vacancies which it may be asked to fill in 
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the next few months. For this reason, all persons with foreign lan- 
guage training should file formal applications with the Commission 
at once. Vacancies are constantly occurring for persons who can do 
stenographic work in a foreign language, for persons who can do 
broadcast monitoring, for persons who know one or more foreign 
languages and who also are specialists in another field. At the time 
such applications are received no vacancies for which the applicant 
may be considered may exist, but each application will be carefully 
reviewed and so filed that ready reference can be made to it when 
vacancies occur for which the individual can be considered. 
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Do Students Want to Study Foreign Languages? 


WALTER T. PHILLIPS 
San Diego State College, San Diego, California 


(Author’s Summary.—It is common knowledge that there is widespread sympathy among the 
general public of the United States toward foreign language teaching. A survey of student 
opinion taken at San Diego State College shows the same friendly attitude. In the face of this 
evidence, how do foreign language opponents justify their stand against foreign language 


instruction?) 


 ptesscieeecus to the study of foreign languages in our public schools has 
increased in intensity during recent months. This opposition has come 
to a large extent from public school administrators. The Office of Admissions 
of the University of California has been deluged with letters from high school 
principals, protesting against the two-year foreign language admission re- 
quirement to the state university. The state colleges of California have very 
nearly eliminated foreign languages as a requirement for the A.B. degree 
in those institutions. Sar Diego State College stands out as a notable excep- 
tion among the California state colleges, with a 15-unit requirement in 
foreign languages, the same as that at the University of California. Even in 
San Diego, pressure upon the language requirement has resulted in a more 
liberal evaluation of high school work toward satisfaction of that require- 
ment than the university allows. 

A legitimate question to ask of the opponents of foreign languages in 
view of their vigorously prosecuted opposition to foreign language study 
is whose interests are they serving? Our school officials are put into office and 
paid from public funds to serve, supposedly, the interests of the general 
public and of the student bodies of the schools they administer. The attitude 
of the general public toward foreign language study is unmistakably favor- 
able. The general public of the United States wants more and more instruc- 
tion in foreign languages in our public schools. Public utterances of such 
prominent persons as Cordell Hull, Sumner Welis, Henry Wallace, Nelson 
Rockefeller and others indicate the favorable attitude of high public officials 
toward foreign language study. The favorable attitude of the general public 
is evident from the increased enrollments in night school adult classes in 
foreign languages, the popularity of foreign language study groups in 
women’s clubs throughout the country, the tremendous popularity of lessons 
in Spanish printed in the Los Angeles Examiner during the summer of 1941! 
and numerous other such manifestations of public interest in foreign 
language study. A question that has remained unanswered is what is the 


* See “An Experiment in the Teaching of Spanish” by Hermenegildo Corbat6, Hispania, 
vol. XXIV, no. 4, December, 1941. 
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attitude of the students themselves, the most directly interested parties, 
toward foreign language study? The foreign language department of San 
Diego State College determined to seek the answer to that question. 

In June, 1942, during the final examination period, the following ques- 
tionnaire was administered to all lower division foreign language students in 
the college. The questionnaire was not given to upper division students for 
the reason that they were assumed to be studying foreign languages because 
they wanted to. 

“Directions to students: Please answer yes or no to the following questions 
without signing your name. You are asked to print, rather than write, to 
avoid recognition of your handwriting. Please be truthful in your answers. 

1. Have you enjoyed your study of foreign languages? 

2. Do you consider the time you have devoted to foreign language as 
well spent? 

3. If you had it to do over again and there were no foreign language re- 
quirement, would you take a foreign language?” 

The foreign language department gave this questionnaire to its students 
with a feeling of confidence that the results would be favorable. A teacher 
can usually sense the mental attitude of his students and know without 
asking them whether they are enjoying and benefiting from the instruction 
they are veceiving. It was to demonstrate to the skeptics what student at- 
titude toward foreign language study really is that the questionnaire was 
given. The foreign language department is pleased to announce the follow- 
ing returns on the above three questions: 





1. Yes—130. No—19. 
2. Yes—137. No—12. 
3. Yes—116. No—33. 


Let us analyze the results from the above questionnaire, to determine 
what light they cast upon arguments that have been given against foreign 
language study. 

1. 87.2% of the students in lower division language classes enjoyed their 
foreign language work. This is significant in connection with the statement 
that has been made that students do not enjoy foreign language study, do 
not want to study foreign languages, and are being forced to do so against 
their will. 

2. 91.9% of the students feel that their time devoted to foreign language 
study has been well spent. This disproves the statements sometimes heard 
that students are not learning anything of value in foreign language classes, 
and that foreign language instruction is a source of waste in our educational 
system. 

3. 77.8% of the students, if they had it to do over again, would enroll 
in foreign language classes. This does not mean that they would have taken 
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it in the first place if there had been no requirement, but that in the light 
of their experience, the work they have had has been of such value that they 
would enroll in foreign language classes even if they were not required to do 
so. The larger number of no answers to this question than to the other two, 
if we can judge from some comments written on some of the answers that 
were returned, is due to other demands upon students’ time, and not to 
their attitude to foreign language study. 

It is now clear how the general public and how the students feel toward 
foreign language study. It is also clear that our school officials occupy their 
positions to serve the interests of the public and of the students. It now re- 
mains for the opponents of foreign language instruction to explain their 
attitude in the face of the available evidence. 


“FOREIGN LANGUAGES—AMERICA’S NEED FOR THE FutTurE!” 





The Humorous Side of Foreign 
Language Teaching 


CLIFFORD H. BIssELL AND ANONYMOUS COLLABORATORS 
University of California, Berkeley, California 


(Author’s summary.—Various examples of comical errors in French translation and composi- 
tion, with an attempt to analyze some of them.) 


TEACHER’ lot, like a policeman’s in The Pirates of Penzance, is not 
always a happy one. If his classes were composed solely of students 
whose work showed high intelligence backed by constant interest in the 
subject studied, then indeed there would be ample compensation for all the 
less agreeable sides of the teaching profession. But since such students, even 
in institutions of higher education, are in a pitiful minority, the instructor 
cannot rely on them alone to keep up his zest. Fortunately, the worst 
students may also prove a source of help. They do not provide precisely 
what one would call inspiration, but they are likely at any moment to add 
the ingredient of humor, one of the most useful things in smoothing out the 
rough places on the road of life’s journey, and sometimes, in fact, the only 
thing that makes it endurable. Not that many of the worst students show 
much sense of humor—on the contrary! But paradoxically, their lack of 
that quality is just what enables them to furnish material for its exercise by 
the teacher. If they had more sense of humor, they could not write some of 
the excruciatingly funny things they do. Once in a while, to be sure, a stu- 
dent commits some uproarious enormity with his tongue in his cheek, but 
most of the examples about to be quoted here appeal by the guileless serious- 
ness with which they were perpetrated. We language teachers, and teachers 
of the humanities in general, seem to have an advantage in this respect over 
our colleagues in scientific fields. It must be far more difficult to find scope 
for exhibitions of such student humor in an examination in calculus or chem- 
istry than in a language or history paper. 

The following excerpts all actually occurred in French classes at the 
University of California over a period of years, most of them on examina- 
tions or quiz papers, a few in oral work, and they range from beginners’ 
courses to graduate studies. 

In some cases it is easy to see what motivated the blunders. Confusion 
of a word, a phrase, or an idea with another, when both are but vaguely 
present in the student’s mind, are their principal causes, and the instructor 
can often identify, or plausibly guess at, the invisible betrayer. For instance, 
here is a passage from Coppée’s Les vices du capitaine, in which the captain 
says that when a veteran soldier is permanently crippled, “‘on le flanque aux 
Invalides.” The student who expressed this by “They put invalids around 
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him” was of course thinking of the verb “‘to flank,”’ which can be a correct 
translation of “flanquer,’’ and except for his mistake of the meaning of his 
preposition and his disregard of the capital J in ‘Invalides,’ he committed 
no errors in syntax—though he might find it hard to give any logical ex- 
planation for his rendering. Another student wrote ‘One passes by the side 
of it going to the hospital’’: here the mistranslation shows a not inexcusable 
ignorance of vocabulary, but no lack of elementary observation and intelli- 
gence. But what about “on the side of Invalides” and “‘on the road to hospi- 
tal street’’? If this is mere ignorance, it is inexcusable indeed in second year 
French, in which any student ought to recognize om as a subject pronoun, 
and hence /e as an object pronoun and flanque as a verb. Even in these cascvs, 
however, one can more or less see what the student was thinking of, but there 
are others which seem to furnish absolutely no clue. What was in the mind 
of the boy who translated “Elle lui sauta au cou”’ by “She gave him up for 
riches’? Such versions as “She leapt to her neck” and “It made his heart 
jump,” which appeared on the same examination, are easier to understand 
if not to condone. And what did the student mean who translated “coups 
de fourche” by “kept kicks”? This was given without any context, and I 
venture a guess that she had read La Mule du Pape and remembered that the 
mule kept a kick (which is a ‘‘coup de’’ something) in reserve for seven years. 
One is surprised at finding “‘un de ces vieux coupés” translated “‘one of those 
old axes,” for one might think the word coupé familiar enough in American 
usage to prevent such an absurd error. Apparently it only suggested cutting, 
and an axe is a cutting instrument. There is food for thought in four widely 
differing versions of the phrase “des chaussettes 4 jour,” viz., 1) “daily 
chatter,” 2) “some open omnibuses,”’ 3) “the songs of today,” 4) ‘‘some little 
playmates in the day.”’ For “Il dépérissait 4 vue d’oeil,’”’ recognizable as an 
extract from La Ficelle, the versions “He disappeared from sight” and “It 
faded out of view of the eye’ can be explained, but ‘He hated to glance” 
is a tougher problem. Similarly, “exempte de faste’’ was rendered “saved 
from starvation” by a student who evidently took a chance on cognates, but 
“excused from work” has left me puzzled. “Il cracha de cété,”’ again from 
La Ficelle, received two widely different renderings, ‘He cracked his side” 
and “He alighted on the cliff,” but except for the word “alighted,” the men- 
tal processes which led to them can be followed. One may be almost sure of 
what one will encounter with dérober and words derived therefrom, so that 
“Ils le regardaient 4 la dérobée” translated “They were looking at him, all 
undressed,” or “Elle se déroba 4 leur présence” translated ‘She undressed 
in their presence,” should find one fully prepared. And every French in- 
structor knows that some students will never learn to distinguish veille 
and vieille. This was certainly the case with the young man who rendered 
“La campagne restait vide comme la veille” by “The campaign took in the 
young as well as the old,” and it may explain why a girl in third year college 
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French, asked on an examination paper to define the phrase “la veille 
d’Austerlitz,” did so as follows: “La veille d’Austerlitz est la seconde femme 
de Napoléon.”” Here my own guess is that she knew that there was some 
connection between Austerlitz and Napoleon, and that she confused 
“Austerlitz” and “Autriche,” but her assumption about the age of Marie- 
Louise was quite unfair to that lady. Definitions, like the above, can be as 
fruitful of amusement as translations, and for the same reasons. The girl 
who wrote “Un enfant sage est un enfant qui n’est pas nettoyé” was almost 
a phenomenon, for it is difficult to believe, even in the face of proof, that a 
student could know and correctly use mettoyer and yet be ignorant of the 
difference between sage and sale—and a third year student at that! Another 
student in the same class, who knew neltoyer but apparently not its meaning, 
wrote ‘Une bouche édentée est une bouche qui nettoie des dents.” This 
seems to make no sense. In the definition ‘‘Une compagnie de pompiers sont 
les personnes qui cuiellent (sic) les pommes des arbres,”’ the confusion of 
words is comically obvious, but it is far from obvious in this one: “Une 
compagnie de pompiers est une groupe de gens qui présentent des drames.” 
We can hardly assume that the student was familiar with le style pom pier. 
Another tells us that égorger means “‘mettre quelque chose dans la bouche.” 
Certain definitions of events in the history of France or of geographical 
names of that country show evidence of something akin to genius. Such are 
“Ja loi Salique” defined as “un impét sur le sel,”’ and “‘les trois glorieuses” 
as “maitresses de Louis XIV.” One would like to find out which three! The 
Jacquerie is defined as “un groupe de jeunes hommes intellectuels qui se 
rencontraient pendant la Révolution frangaise dans le monastére de St. 
Jacques.”” Another student defined it more tersely as “Organisation des 
Jésuits.” A few other choice extracts from the history or geography of 
France inform us that Rossbach was a “journaliste allemand vers 1870”; 
that the ¢rois glorieuses were “‘trois jeunes soldats qui ont offri leur vie 4 
l’ennemi pour délivrer leur ville’ (Is this a confusion with the “Bourgeois 
de Calais” and the “Quatre Sergents de la Rochelle’’?); that le Bourget is an 
“endroit fréquenté par Paul Bourget, romancier naturaliste’”’; that the 
métro is “une ville du Bretagne ow la houille blanche est faite”; that one of 
the islands off the French coast is “Ile du Mouton Noir’’—presumably 
Noirmoutier. The Afeliers Nationaux were “les public trials qui ont eu lieu 
pendant la Révolution,” la Rochelle was “le capitale de l’état des Jésuits” 
(this would have astonished Richelieu), and “‘Les blocus continentals sont 
des soldats dans les colonies.” We are also told that in 1357 “Marcel Prévost 
était chef du Tiers-Etat”: here it is easy to see the confusion with Etienne 
Marcel, prévét des marchands. These historical and geographical statements 
were all made by graduate students or seniors aiming to become high school 
teachers of French! The nearest thing to a stroke of genius through a mere 
slip of the pen was achieved by another student of this group who, in an 
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original composition reviewing a book by an English author on French life 
and customs, wrote: “‘Un homme frangais ne se marie pas pour |’amour seul. 
Sa financée doit avoir une dot.” The girl who contributed that sentence 
coined one of the aptest terms I have ever seen, and one that deserves to 
become established in the French language. It detracts nothing from her 
merit that her discovery, like many an important one in science, was an 
accident. . 

The word pdtre was defined by one student as “une croix de guerre,” 
and by another as “‘un animal avec plumes et pieds singuliers.”’ I have found 
no clue in either case. Sometimes I am convinced there is none: the student 
had no idea what the words meant and put down anything that came into 
his head, whether it made sense or not. Thus “le systéme actuel”’ was trans- 
lated “the seventh act’’; “Ce qu’il y a? Il y a que je bois comme un miséra- 
ble!’’ became “‘What is there? There is a cow and a herder”; ‘Elle savonna 
le linge sale’? was rendered “She became familiar with the rumage (sic) 
sale’; “une attitude de fierté”’ was interpreted as ‘‘an attitude of dynamite,” 
and “Plat 4 Dieu que je fusse impossible 4 trouver” (from Musset’s Le Merle 
blanc) as ‘Rain in the sky made it impossible for me to find my way.” 
Another student rendered “Plait 4 Dieu” by “‘near the cieling”’ (sic). “On 
arréte tant de monde depuis quinze jours” was translated “People stopped 
much of the world in fifteen days,” and “Il chercha 4 saisir la petite au pas- 
sage’ was given as “It sought to know the small road to the passage.” 
One can hardly conceive that the authors of these two could have given a 
lucid explanation of what their “translations” meant, and the same would 
be true of the girl who turned “plus noire que ne lest l’aile d’un corbeau”’ into 
“darker than the east wing of a raven,”’ although it is easy to see where 
“east” came from. Another girl gave the teacher something to ponder when 
she translated “une série d’exploits qui auraient fait dresser les cheveux d’un 
juge d’instruction” with ‘a series of exploits which would have made him 
wear his hair as an instructor.’ More instances of comical confusions are 
seen in “pommes de terre frisés,’’ and in the following translations: “‘habiles 
a se couvrir de retranchements”—‘“dressed to make themselves incon- 
spicuous”’; “Il a agi autrement que je ne m’y attendais”—“It had formerly 
been a question of my not waiting there,” and also “He had aged such that 
I was astonished”’; “Il fallait que la bourgeoise fit aux prises avec quelque 
voleur surpris 4 dérober le linge” —“It was necessary that the bourgeoise 
pay the price with the robber who robbed the line.”” One student had mis- 
givings about her translation from La Mule du Pape, the sentence describ- 
ing how the good pope used to take a nap on the back of his ambling mule: 
“Il faisait un petit somme sur son dos.” The girl translated “(He made small 
sums by using his back,” and went on to explain “meaning his back was 
hunched and they used it to write on.’ Since this sentence, in common with 
nearly all the others quoted, was taken from a text studied in the course 
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and recited on in class, it seems as if her inevitable failure to recollect such 
an instance of using anyone’s back might have given her pause, but no! 
Similarly, the extreme improbability of the accomplishment described, 
especially with a verb denoting habitual action, did not deter a young man 
from translating “Il nous arrivait de faire un billard’”’ as ‘We happened to 
make a billion together.”” The student who gave “I dress in style” for “J’ha- 
bite au premier” was making another confusion as common as that be- 
tween veille and vieille, but the fellow who translated the same sentence 
“T am the oldest” is not so easy to figure out. Perhaps the one who rendered 
“Tls ont da s’entendre pour faire ce coup” by “‘They had to stretch them- 
selves to make that hit” was thinking of a ball player getting safely to his 
base by a desperate slide, while he who for “‘a big black cat” wrote “un large 
gdteau noir” had evidently been taking Spanish. But what led a girl to 
translate ‘‘the country mouse” by “la mousse villageoise”’? The rendering of 
“un jupon en loques” by “a translucent nightgown” shows some imagina- 
tion. 

Certain translations are humorous by their mere badness, due to crass 
ignorance, or stupidity, or both. Thus, “Blanc sur le tapis rouge, il créve les 
yeux”’ was translated “Blanc on the red carpet opens his eyes with a sudden 
start.’ Was “Blanc” supposed to be a dog? “Toutefois il ne s’abandonnait 
pas au découragement” became “Never did he leave her alone for a long 
time according to the arrangement.” But the ignorance and stupidity can 
be so appalling that the translation, so-called, arouses mere disgust. Such 
was the case where a girl was called upon to write sentences on the board, 
not in a quiz, but simply as translations from the lesson that had been as- 
signed for that day and supposedly prepared at home with the help of gram- 
mar and vocabulary. The first sentence was “She left without looking at 
me,” and this is what she made of it: “Tlle gauche sans a regarda moi.” 
The instructor’s reaction in that case was not humorous; he wondered 
indignantly how such a student had ever got into the university. It was some 
consolation to find out later that she did not survive her first semester there. 

Sometimes apparent meanings, with students of not very acute discern- 
ment, cause ludicrous results. Such gems as the following are bright rays in 
the gloom of D or F grade papers. “‘C’est une bonne ceuvre que de |’em- 
pécher”—“There is no work like that of a fisherman’’; “Elle est bonne, 
celle-la!”—“She’s the maid, she is!’’ “Je suis mal en train’”—‘“I am train- 
sick”; “Toute l’escadre est mouillée dans la rade” —“‘The entire squadron is 
soaked in the shower room’’; “Je suis curé de ma faiblesse—” “I am cured 
of my weakness”; “Elle sert 4 la fois de table et de lit”—‘“‘She is a waiting 
maid and a chambermaid at the same time.”” And free compositions have 
produced such expressions as “le lever et la décadence de la marée,” “ce 
ressort d’hiver”’ (winter resort), and “‘le derriére du bateau.”’ 

Lastly, there is the slightly sinister or innocently off-color type of phrase, 
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which may occur in either translation or free composition. It is perhaps the 
most diverting of all, for it is as likely to be committed by a good student as 
by a bad one. Thus a girl, describing how her father had damaged the rear 
end of the family car by backing into a truck, began her account: ‘‘Tout le 
monde reconnait notre auto a son trou de derriére.’’ Only a good student 
would have used the preposition correctly as she did here. “Ils se débarras- 
strent dans le vestiaire’’ was rendered ‘‘They relieved themselves in the 
cloak-room,”’ and an innocuous sentence from Coppée, “‘Ils étaient couchés 
dans un méchant lit,” took on a dark meaning with the translation “They 
lay in a bed of sin.” A freshman girl, describing how intently she studied her 
lesson while crossing the bay on the ferry, wrote: “Je suis si engrossée 
que...’ and went on to tell that nothing much short of the boat’s sinking 
would distract her. As has been pointed out by Koessler and Derocquigny, 
Boillot, and others, foreign languages are full of traps, and it is not always 
only the foolish and unwary that fall into them. 


““ENRICH YOURSELF! LEARN A FOREIGN LANGUAGE!”’ 





“Let's Get on Speaking Terms 
with Our Neighbors” 


Joun A. Downs 
Salem College, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


(Author’s summary.—Respect for traditional methods of language instruction, misinterpreta- 
tion of democratic education, and ‘Frontier Psychology” have led us into the compromise of 
the “Reading Knowledge” objective. If teachers of foreign languages wish to make their con- 
tribution to international amity they must emphasize first of all the spoken language. We must 
be on speaking terms with our neighbors.) 


ODAY, for the first time, I believe, Americans are actively interested in 

studying a foreign language; and this interest is not limited to the 
classrooms of our schools and colleges. The large number of private classes 
in Spanish seems to indicate that the public has accepted the “Good Neigh- 
bor”’ policy and is eager to put it into effect. To most teachers of foreign 
languages in America, who are somewhat stoically resigned to the feeling 
that their subject is @ rebours for the average college student, this sudden 
interest in a foreign language seems like something out of Hans Christian 
Andersen. 

We may as well be perfectly frank and admit that this interest in Span- 
ish has not developed as the result of the application of some new technique 
of veaching which the teachers of Spanish have discovered; it is, rather, a 
gift of the Gods, and even though the donor, in this instance, is Mars, it 
must be the concern of conscientious teachers to exploit this war-awakened 
interest and to make of it a tool in the fashioning of the post-war world 
which, if civilization is to survive, must be based on international good-will. 
The responsibility, therefore, is as great as the opportunity. Or will someone 
object that I am being melodramatic and attributing to the teacher of for- 
eign languages an importance which he really does not deserve? This objec- 
tion might be valid, but no sincere teacher would vote to have it sustained, 
because no man goes far in a profession in which he does not believe. 

There have been, in the past few years, far too many papers read and 
articles written on “The Values of Foreign Language Study.” Most of them 
have a decided flavor of mea culpa. The gentlemen who write them are obvi- 
ously on the defensive and are attempting to justify the teaching of foreign 
languages with rhetoric rather than with results. Doubtless some of these 
papers and articles are attempts to counter the claims, made by certain 
theoreticians, that foreign language study for American students isa waste of 
time; but I wonder if either defense or rebuttal will suffice in these times? 
Can we not assume that foreign language instruction in America is not only 
valuable, but essential, and then proceed to demonstrate, by the quality 
of our instruction and the enthusiasm of our students, that our assumption 
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is a valid one? I, for one, believe that we can, but if we are to succeed we 
must change radically the traditional method of language teaching. 

All of us have heard, or read, papers on “Certain Aims and Objectives in 
Teaching Foreign Languages.”’ Most of these papers end with the same con- 
clusion; that the most we can hope for is to teach our students a “reading 
knowledge” of a foreign language. I submit that no solid friendship between 
nations can grow out of a “reading knowledge” alone. What, for example, 
would our South American visitors think if we greeted them at the station 
with a brief reading from Calderén or Blasco? Or what opinion would the 
seforitas have of an American student who attempted to entertain them 
with a “reading knowledge’”’—even if the text used were El Si De Las Ninas? 
I have yet to see any two people of different nations arrive at anything like 
neighborliness with nothing more in common than a “reading knowledge” 
of each other’s language. This so-called “reading knowledge” objective 
ignores the fact that about ninety per cent of our exchange of ideas takes 
place through the medium of the spoken language. It fails to note that many 
of the good neighbors which the student meets vicariously through this 
“reading knowledge”’ of a foreign language have been dead anywhere from 
a hundred to a thousand years. 

Now it would be idle for me, a teacher of literature, to point out that I 
am in no wise attacking the spiritual and humanistic values which a student 
can assimilate from reading a foreign language. Reading is essential, and the 
student must be taught to read accurately and thoughtfully. But I do main- 
tain, and most emphatically, that when we admit to our students that our 
sole aim is to give them a “reading knowledge” of a modern foreign lan- 
guage, we devitalize our subject; we take it from the tongues of living men 
and women, and put it on library shelves—or worse still on reserve lists 
which we, in our optimism, check surreptitiously from time to time. By this 
purely academic procedure we create in the mind of the student the impres- 
sion that he is studying an ancient language. For by omitting the very 
feature of language for which language itself was developed—namely, the 
oral expression of ideas and concepts—we lose our most powerful ally in 
holding the student’s interest. We forget the etymology of lingua, langue, 
and “language” and place our emphasis on the academic aspect. With the 
results obtained by this method we are all too familiar; they are published 
in statistical reports of the state of the humanities in the schools of the 
United States; reports which show constant decrease in language study, and 
this at a time when the need for international amity based on mutual under- 
standing is greater than ever before. 

Now, though it is proper that a writer, in this scientific era of footnotes 
to footnotes and bibliographies of bibliographies, attempt to explain effects 
by finding causes, and substantiate his own opinions by revealing the 
Source from whence they came, I shall nevertheless hazard some undocu- 
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mented comments on a few of the causes which I believe have led to the 
adoption of the “reading knowledge” objective in teaching foreign language. 

The first of these causes is that one which I shall call our “Frontier 
Psychology.” The very motive which lead to the founding of our country 
was one of escape—escape from debt, from persecution, from a European 
civilization grown too complex and too corrupt to be tolerated longer by 
honest men. Like Moliére’s Alceste, our ancestors, by their flight to new 
frontiers, were entering their protests against the European civilization 
which they were leaving. This protest has been expressed in many ways: 
in the roar of the muskets at Concord; in the Monroe Doctrine, in the 
speeches of the isolationists and in the platform of the America First Com- 
mittees. In fact, if we have any characteristic which is essentially American, 
it is our fundamental mistrust of foreigners. Our national psychology, in this 
respect, is well illustrated by the attitude of the American business man who 
had just returned from a “cultural” tour of Europe. One of his friends asked 
him how he had enjoyed the trip. “Fine,” he replied, “‘I like the wine, the 
food, the clothes, and the museums; but they have too damn many for- 
eigners over there!’’ It would be difficult to convince this man that his son 
should learn to speak a foreign language. He and his son represent the typi- 
cal American reaction against foreigners; their “frontier psychology” sum- 
marizes one of the chief causes of the adoption of that compromise between 
the exigencies of the curriculum and the provincialism of patrons; this 
compromise is the “reading knowledge”’ objective. 

A second cause for this compromise into which modern language teachers 
have been forced is to be found in our sentimental interpretation of demo- 
cratic education. We are, of course, aware that the American interpretation 
of Rousseau’s Emile has been for a long time the prayer-book of educational 
theorists. This doctrine of Jassez faire, or fais ce que vondras, has gone fara 
remove the character building disciplines formerly imposed by the now out- 
moded classical system of education. Our students must be free, but they 
must also be equal. The application of these principles in our colleges and 
universities results in a paradox of which even Rousseau himself would be 
proud. The problem of freedom is easily solved by the students who, follow- 
ing the training they have received in progressive schools, feel perfectly free 
not to learn a subject for which they, as Americans, feel a certain distaste. 
The problem of equality is solved by curriculum makers who, having dis- 
covered that French is a desirable subject, offer it to all who express a desire 
to be educated. This situation, translated into terms of every-day classroom 
experience means a class of some thirty students enrolled for French, Span- 
ish, German, or any other foreign language. Out of the thirty there are pos- 
sibly ten who are capable of achieving the objective point of view necessary 
for a real understanding and appreciation of a non-native language. Out of 
these ten there may be four or five who have sufficient interest to try to 
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speak the language. The teacher—who also believes in equality of op- 
portunity—attempts to prepare something which will be palatable to the 
whole class. The answer, again a compromise, is the “reading knowledge”’ 
objective. 

Perhaps no other profession is so bound in tradition as ours. Indeed, it 
seems that scholasticism is our natural state. Let me illustrate our respect 
for convention by referring to the history of modern language teaching in 
America. 

When the classical languages began to make their exodus from the cur- 
ricula of American schools, the teachers of Latin and Greek, changed by the 
alchemy of necessity from Ancients to Moderns, took up the teaching of 
French and German. Of course the methods which they had used in teaching 
students to read Greek and Latin were the same methods which they 
used in teaching French and German. Do we use the same methods today? 
Has anyone ever assigned a short story to a group of students and then at 
the next meeting of the class had each student in turn put good Spanish into 
bad English until students, story, or class period gave out? 

I believe I have said enough to show that I am not sympathetic with the 
“reading knowledge” approach. My objection derives largely from my con- 
viction that when we use this approach, we are at the outset, lowering our 
goal. We are admitting defeat before we start when we say that none of our 
students will learn to speak the language which we are teaching. And we try 
to justify our defeatism by taking refuge in a sort of academic Monroe Doc- 
trine which claims that the student should not learn to speak Spanish or 
French because he will never, in America, find anyone with whom he can 
speak it. To this I reply that, if they are taught to speak a language, the 
students will speak it among themselves. Some of you must have heard your 
students trying to converse in a foreign language. Have you ever heard them 
reading Spanish or French to each other? 

There are three tests for a person’s knowledge of a language: his ability 
to write, to read, or to speak. Now it is possible to learn to read a language 
without learning to speak it; but I believe it would be difficult for a literate 
adult to learn to speak a language correctly without acquiring in the process 
an ability to read and write it. Can we not, then, aim to teach our students 
to speak the language they are studying? I am under no illusions about the 
extent of the immediate success we will achieve by this method. Isolation- 
ism, our mass system of education, and tradition will all act as deterrent 
forces against the success of this plan. If, however, we can get five per cent 
of our students interested in actually using Spanish or French as a con- 
versational medium, we shall have established a nucleus around which we 
can build a wider interest in our subject. 

I do not feel that our present system is justifying itself on the basis of the 
results which it obtains. What is happening to French today is, in part, a 
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result of the ineffectuality of the instruction in this subject. Faith in any- 
thing is based on deep conviction. We who are teachers of French have 
failed, at least in part, to convince the students, or the deans, of our colleges 
and universities, that a speaking knowledge of the French language can have 
any real significance to the spiritual life of educated people. 

The present trend toward internationalism will most surely have its 
effect on the emphasis which American schools will place on instruction in 
foreign languages. Evidence of this fact is already at hand in the increase in 
enrollment in Spanish. Perhaps our opportunity is greater than we realize; 
perhaps we, the teachers of foreign languages, will have the privilege of 
contributing, in some small measure, to the ‘‘new order” which we must be- 
lieve will come out of the present chaos. But the time has come for us to 
evaluate our methods and adjust them to the high purpose which we can 
hope to serve. In this evaluation the “‘reading knowledge objective” and the 
limitation it imposes must go. 

As long as universities turn out doctors in French who cannot speak 
French, doctors in German who cannot speak German, and doctors in 
Spanish who cannot speak Spanish so long will the colleges continue to 
teach a “‘reading knowledge.”’ The circle is a vicious one, but it must be 
broken at some point. For the teachers of Spanish, fate and dictators have 
furnished an opportunity. The present and the immediate future call for 
international solidarity in the western hemisphere for the purpose of self- 
preservation. They have the unique advantage of being able to offer their 
subject on the basis of its practical value. But they also have, as leaders of 
men and women, the responsibility of using this opportunity to develop in 
the minds of their students a feeling of spiritual kinship with the people 
whose languages they study. National boundaries will not stand forever as 
barriers to the unity of mankind, but personal gain and national pride are 
not motives which will bring an end to conflict in this world. We must dedi- 
cate ourselves to the purpose of understanding our neighbors. To do this we 
must first be on speaking terms with them. 


“LINGUISTIC BACKGROUND Ort PROCLAIMS THE MAN.” 
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An Air Vocabulary of 100 Words 


THEODORE HUEBENER 


Acting Director of Foreign Languages, New York City 


ENGLISH 
aviation 
aeronautics 
aircraft 
flight 
ceiling 
altitude 
speed 


aviator 
pilot 

crew 
parachutist 
“ace” 


airplane 

wing 

rudder 

under carriage 
body, fuselage 
propeller 

tank 

fuel 

oil 

cockpit 

dash board 


compass 

altimeter 

oil pressure gauge 
throttle 


controls 
cabin 
parachute 


AVIATION 
FRENCH 
aviation (f) 
aéronautique (f) 
aéronef (m) 
vol (m) 
plafond (m) 
altitude (f) 
vitesse (f) 


THE AVIATOR 


aviateur (m) 
pilote (m) 
équipage (m) 
parachutiste (m) 
Sag”? (m) 


THE AIRPLANE 


avion (m) 
aile (f) 
gouvernail (m) 
atterrisseur (m) 
fuselage (m) 
hélice (f) 
réservoir (m) 
combustible (m) 
huile (f) 
poste (m) de pilotage 
planchette (f) 
d’instruments 
compas (m) 
altimétre (m) 
manométre d’huile 
étrangleur (m), 
papillon (m) 
commandes (f) 
cabine (f) 
parachute (m) 
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GERMAN 
Flugwesen (n) 
Luftfahrt (f) 
Luftfahrzeug (n) 
Flug (m) 
Gipfelhéhe (f) 
Hohe (f) 
Geschwindigkeit (f) 


Flieger (m) 
Flugzeugfiihrer (m) 
Besatzung (f) 
Fallschirmpilot (m) 
Meisterflieger (m) 


Flugzeug (n) 
Tragfliche (f) 
Seitenruder (n) 
Fahrwerk (n) 
Flugzeugrumpf (m) 
Luftschraube (f) 
Tank (m) 
Betriebsstoff (m) 
Ol (n) 

Fihrersitz (m) 
Instrumentenbrett (n) 


Kompass (m) 
Héhenmesser (m) 
Oldruckmesser (m) 
Gashebel (m) 


Steuerwerk (n) 
Kabine (f) 
Fallschirm (m) 
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ENGLISH 


engine 


horse-power, H.P. 


cylinder 
crankcase 
crankshaft 
piston 
exhaust 
valve 
carburetor 
ignition 
sparkplug 
lubrication 
radiator 
cowling 


monoplane 
biplane 
triplane 
seaplane 
autogiro 
helicopter 
glider 


airport 
airdrome 
air traffic 
hangar 
runway 
mechanic 
to fuel 


to fly 

to taxi 

to take off 
take-off 
to climb 
to circle 
to glide 


THEODORE HUEBENER 


THE ENGINE 
FRENCH 


moteur (m) 
cheval-vapeur, C.V. 
cylindre (m) 

carter (m) 
arbre-vilebrequin (m) 
piston (m) de moteur 
échappement (m) 
soupage (f) 
carburateur (m) 
allumage (m) 

bougie (f) 
lubrification (f) 
radiateur (m) 

capot (m) 


TYPES OF PLANES 


monoplan (m) 
biplan (m) 
triplan (m) 
hydravion (m) 
autogyre (m) 
hélicoptére (m) 
planeur (m) 


THE AIRPORT 


aéroport (m) 
aérodrome 
trafic (m) aérien 
hangar (m) 
piste (f) 
mécanicien (m) 
s’approvisionner 


FLYING 
voler 
rouler au sol 
partir 


départ (m) en vol (m) 
monter 

circuler 

planer 


GERMAN 


Motor (m) 
Pferdestirke, PS (f) 
Zylinder (m) 
Kurbelgehiuse (n) 
Kurbelwelle (f) 
Kolben (m) 
Auspuff (m) 
Ventil (n) 
Vergaser (m) 
Ziindung (f) 
Ziindkerze (f) 
Schmierung (f) 
Kiihler (m) 
Haube (f) 


Eindecker (m) 
Doppeldecker (m) 
Dreidecker (m) 
Wasserflugzeug (n) 
Drehfliigelflugzeug (n) 
Hubschrauber (m) 
Segelflugzeug (n) 


Flughafen (m) 
Flugplatz (m) 
Luftverkehr (m) 
Flugzeughalle (f) 
Startbahn (f) 
Monteur (m) 
tanken 


fliegen 
“rollen” 
starten 
Start (m) 
steigen 
kreisen 
gleiten 


en 
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ENGLISH 
to spin 
loop 
nose dive 
to crash 
landing 
forced landing 
soaring 
to take sights or a 
bearing 


air force 


squadron 
flight 

pursuit flight 
bomber 
machine gun 
to bomb 


air defense 
camouflage 
anti-aircraft gun 


anti-aircraft battery 
air raid 

bomb-proof 

shelter 

air raid drill 


to black out 
black out 

Siren 

alarm 

to explode 
explosion 
explosive bomb 
incendiary bomb 
gas bomb 
poison gas 

gas mask 


FRENCH 


faire la vrille 
boucle (f) 

vol piqué 

chuter 
atterrissage (m) 
atterrissage forcé 
vol (m) 4 voile 
relever 


AERIAL WARFARE 


force (f) ou flotte (f) 
aérienne 
escadre (f) 
escadrille (f) 
escadrille de chasse 
bombardier (m) 
mitrailleuse (f) 
bombarder 


AIR DEFENSE 


défense (f) aérienne 
camouflage (m) 
canon (m) anti-aérien 


batterie (f) anti-aérienne 

raid (m) aérien 

a l’épreuve de la bombe 

abri (m) 

exercise (m) de défense 
aérienne 

obscurcir 

obscurcissement (m) 

siréne (f) 

alerte (f) 

éclater 

explosion (f) 

bombe (f) 

bombe (f) incendiaire 

bombe (f) 4 gaz 

gaz (m) asphyxiant 

masque (m) 


GERMAN 


trudeln 
Uberschlag (m) 
Sturzflug (m) 
abstiirzen 
Landung (f) 
Notlandung (f) 
Segelflug (m) 
peilen 


Luftstreitkrifte (f) 


Geschwader (n) 
Staffel (f) 
Jagdstaffel (f) 
Bombenflugzeug (n) 
Maschinengewehr 
bombardieren 


Luftschutz (m) 
Tarnung (f) 
Flugabwehrgeschiitz (n) 
Flak (n) 
Flakbatterie (f) 
Luftangriff (m) 
bombensicher 
Schutzkeller (m) 
Luftschutziibung (f) 


verdunkeln 
Verdunkelung (f) 
Sirene (f) 

Alarm (m) 
explodieren 
Explosion (f) 
Sprengbombe (f) 
Brandbombe (f) 
Gasbombe (f) 
Kampfgas (n) 
Gasmaske (f) 





Spanish and the War 


RAOuL M. PEREz 
Xavier University, New Orleans, Louisiana 


PANISH is spoken universally in eighteen of the twenty-one Pan 

American republics. Militarily these countries may be classified into 
three groups: first, those that have declared war on the axis; second, those 
that have broken off diplomatic relations with the axis; and third, those 
that remain neutral. The countries that have declared war are nine in 
number: Mexico, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, El Salvador, Costa 
Rica, Panama, Santo Domingo, and Cuba. All of these sovereign nations 
are located north of the equator, while the seven republics that have broken 
off diplomatic relations are all located in the continent of South America. 
These are: Peri, Colombia, Ecuador, Paraguay, Uruguay, Bolivia,' and Vene- 
zuela. Chile and Argentina, those inseparable friends geographically and 
politically, are the only neutral countries left in the New World. 

With nine of the twenty-nine United Nations speaking Spanish uni- 
versally, the predominant language, judging from the number of nations 
represented, is Spanish. Why should not Spanish then be the official lan- 
guage of the United Nations? The closest rival is English, spoken officially, 
but not always universally, by seven nations in the Anglo-Saxon bloc: the 
United States, England, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, 
and India. 

Whether English or Spanish becomes the official language of the United 
Nations, it is evident that Spanish has an important rdéle in the international 
relations of the United Nations, specially in the relations between the 
United States and the New World members of the United Nations. Wash- 
ington, the center from which these relations are directed, has realized that 
it must learn this language and is doing something about it. The Inter- 
American Training Center, organized with funds from the Bureau of Inter- 
American Affairs, is busy teaching the Spanish idiom to more than five 
hundred officials from a dozen federal departments. Conferences on Latin 
America and the good neighbor policy are held all over the capital with 
Spanish as the official language. The center provides an expert to solve 
language difficulties. 

Domestically Spanish is almost as important as it is internationally. 
Propaganda is broadcast to Spanish America every day; broadcasts from 
Spanish America are heard and monitored here by large staffs; mail is 
censored in Spanish as well as in the other languages. The volume of com- 
mercial correspondence has increased tremendously, for Spanish America 


1 Since this was written Bolivia has declared war on the Axis. 
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has suddenly become the chief foreign source of raw materials for the 
United States. 

To meet the war needs thousands of clerks, secretaries, censors, trans- 
lators and other workers trained in Spanish must be supplied. Many colleges 
and universities are doing their part by giving this language the first place 
in their foreign language programs. Hundreds of Spanish American students 
are now enrolled in the major universities, many of which are proud of their 
new Casa espaniola or Latin American Center. Statesmen, soldiers, scientists, 
men of letters, educators, diplomats and other leaders of Spanish America 
are constantly touring the country as guests of the state department, en- 
couraging the study of Spanish and spreading the new gospel of the good 
neighbor. 

Some argue that this popularity of Spanish is just a war craze which will 
be forgotten after the war. Why should the United States continue to depend 
on Malay rubber and East Indies spices when these can be imported from 
Spanish America? The good neighbor policy is not a war emergency meas- 
ure. It is a sincere attempt to deal with our neighbors on equal terms. 


“TIME TO RETIRE—FROM LINGUISTIC ISOLATION.” 





Japanese Invited Americans to Study Their 
Language Years Before the War 


CARROLL ATKINSON 
Nelson Memorial Library, Detroit, Michigan 


(Author’s summary.—Some twelve years ago an American-born Japanese made a suggestion 
which, had it been followed, would have proved very helpful to us in our war with Japan.) 


NE OF the sad mistakes in American education brought dramatically 

to light by our entrance into the United Nations War has been the 
pitiful lack of speaking ability possessed by Americans in the languages of 
the enemy... especially Japanese. Since then several universities have 
tried to make up for this deficiency, but mastery of Oriental languages 
requires a relatively long period of training. In the meantime, the American 
war effort has been stymied for interpreters and other liaison officers. This 
deficiency has been especizlly noticeable in the propaganda phase of war in 
short-wave broadcasting among the masses of enemy common people as 
well as in the service of prisoners-of-war. 

It is interesting to note a brief article written by Ernest Iwasaki, M.A., 
Occidental College, that appeared in the April, 1932, American Educator, 
of which I was then editor. Before presenting this expression of thought, it 
should be pointed out that today there is quite a large number of these 
American-born Japanese serving in the American armed forces, and to all 
outward appearances they seem just as devoted to the cause of the Democ- 
racies as any other American service men. Iwasaki was complaining about 
the difficulties for employment of American-born Japanese which, of course, 
is unimportant at the present moment. He gave, however, some advice 
that many military leaders now wish had been followed so that today there 
would be no lack of Americans able to converse intelligently in the lan- 
guage of our principal enemy. 

Mr. Iwasaki stated: 

Many a Pacific Coast Japanese business executive has been forced to turn down American- 
born Japanese and employ in their stead native-born Japanese, even though the latter may be 
trained in only a smattering of English. These employers need men who have had enough of a 
training in the Japanese language that they can deal intelligently with people who speak only 
the Japanese language. 

This evil results from the training of the average American-born Japanese. Parents have 
failed to provide them with training in the Oriental language. Thus, with the employment in 
both American and Japanese firms closed to them, their attempts to attain intellectual 
accomplishments only serve to make them ridiculous. Some are forced to work as manual 
laborers or domestics, thus often depriving brilliant minds of proper development and the 
world’s progress naturally suffers. 

Nippon University, in Tokyo, Japan, has instituted a novel plan of establishing a special 
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department for the training of American-born Japanese. Students from America are to be se- 
lected for enrollment in this new department. This is only an experimental educational venture 
but it is an innovation worthy of every respect by educators in the United States. 

May an American-born Japanese suggest that inasmuch as this college in Japan is now 
trying to improve an unfortunate situation that Pacific Coast colleges could also cooperate in 
this worthy cause. American universities might also provide courses in the Japanese language for 
the benefit of these American-born Japanese as well as for those Americans who may see in Japan 
future commercial and cultural opportunities. These people who have knowledge of both 
English and Japanese will be a great factor for the maintenance of future peace and harmony 
between these two countries. Surely, this field of international relations offers a wonderful 
opportunity for American universities. 


Our present thinking relative to Japan naturally is not coherent, and 
some day, in retrospect, it may be considered to have been very one-sided. 
Japan is our present enemy in a world-wide struggle, and as a result of the 
Pearl Harbor attack its soldiers are destroying American lives and, in turn, 
are being destroyed themselves. Physical education got a big lift from World 
War I. It is sincerely to be hoped that the successful conclusion of this 
struggle will bring an increased appreciation and utilization of the Oriental 
languages. This, logically, means their formal instruction in our American 
educational system. The present lack of Japanese-speaking citizens handi- 
caps today’s military efforts. There seems to be a fertile field in Oriental- 
language instruction in the school of tomorrow. 


“You Hetp YOURSELF AND YOUR COUNTRY BY LEARNING A 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE!”’ 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION OF MODERN 
LANGUAGE TEACHERS OF THE MIDDLE STATES 
AND MARYLAND 


Tue AssocraTION of Modern Language Teachers of the Middle States and Maryland held its 

annual meeting in conjunction with that of the Middle States Association of Colleges and 

Secondary Schools at the Hotel New Yorker, New York City, on November 28, 1942, with the 

president Dr. Edwin C. Byam of the University of Delaware presiding. 

It was agreed to dispense with the reading of the minutes since they had been published 
in the Journal. 

The treasurer’s report was read and approved by the auditing committee head by Miss 
Alice Diggs of Baltimore. 

Since the price of the Journal had risen from $1.50 to $2.00 a year it was decided by the 
members assembled that the membership fee of $.50 a year should be continued in order that 
this Association might continue to receive an income. The Journal and membership dues to- 
gether will therefore be $2.50 a year. 

Because of his appointment to a post in the government service Dr. Wilfred A. Beardsley 
of Goucher College resigned as our representative to the Federation of Modern Language 
Teachers. The Association voted to have Dean Henry Grattan Doyle of George Washington 
University replace him. 

Dr. Byam read excerpts from Dr. Morgan’s letter to foreign language teachers, which 
pointed out that foreign languages were all but forgotten in most of the new curricula. It was 
voted, in accordance with Dr. Morgan’s suggestion, that this Association send a special 
representative to the meeting of the Federation of Modern Language Teachers to be held in 
New York in December 1942, empowered to present our views about this situation. Dr. Nor- 
man L. Torrey of Columbia was chosen to be the representative. 

The formal part of the meeting consisted of two addresses: 

Liberal Education and Unconscious Fascism by Dr. Whitney J. Oates, Princeton University 

The Part to be Played by Modern Language Teachers in the War Effort and the Reconstruction 

Period After the War by Dr. Henri C. Olinger, New York University. 

Summary of Dr. Oates’s address: 

There is no need to defend liberal education. To do so would be as stupid as to defend 
breathing. Liberal education is merely the kind of education that liberates the individual. 

We need make only one assumption—the dignity of man. Belief in that has come to us 
both from our religious and secular tradition. As Thomas Mann said in ‘The Coming of Dem- 
ocracy”’ democracy is inspired by the feeling and consciousness of the dignity of man. 

The dignity of man means that everyone is valuable. Life is worth living well. As a cbrol- 
lary, if a man is valuable he must be free. No puppet, pawn, or marionette has any value. Free- 
dom and human dignity go together. 

There are two obligations upon the citizen of a democracy: 

1. He must realize the meaning of freedom. It does not mean doing what one feels like doing. 
It comes only from self-control. Only with self-control can one so act as not to infringe 
upon others. 

2. He must develop himself to the fullest extent possible. 

How can the citizen meet these two obligations? One of the best means is liberal educa- 
tion. 
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The purposes of liberal education are three-fold: 

1. To free the individual from the limitations imposed upon him in time and space. The time 
and space we occupy are infinitesimal. If man could not extend these by education he 
would be lost. 

2. To make him acquainted with the natural sciences. 

3. To make him acquainted with the fruits of thought throughout the ages—arts, literature, 
philosophy, history, religion. Here is where we language teachers make our contribu- 
tion. 

No single individual could cover all this ground, but he can do much, especially to meet 
the obligation of self-development. He can also learn what are the foundations of human 
rights, why they should be respected, and why self-control is of supreme importance. 

Man must discover what is so, and not be hampered in this. The Nazis deny the dignity 
of man with the result that power is considered the final human goal, and not freedom deeply 
understood. They reject the pursuit of truth for its own sake. For them education becomes 
only a tool to power. 

It is easy to locate and identify this attitude in our enemies. The sterner challenge to us 
will come in subtle and unconscious fascism, especially after peace. The seeds are here now. 
An editorial recently called for a more intelligent Congress. The editor went on to say, “There 
is no sound reason why the élite of the nation should allow themselves to be governed by the 
riff-raff.’”” We should be on our guard against this sort of thing. The use of the word “‘élite”’ is 
rather odd here. There is more difference between “the elect’ and “‘the élite’ than the differ- 
ence in language. With the “elect”? God does the electing. The “élite” are usually self-ap- 
pointed. 

Our answer now and later lies in maintaining, consolidating, and clarifying the idea of 
human dignity. If we do all we can we shall never be able to call anyone “riff-raff”’ and our- 
selves “élite.” Democratic education teaches that every man is valuable and entitled to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

Summary of Dr. Olinger’s address: 

We modern language teachers have survived many lean years—the Modern Language 
Report of 1927, the depression, the dropping of foreign languages in the junior high schools, the 
scrambling of colleges against one another to admit students with or without foreign languages, 
the efforts to divert most of our students into vocational or technical courses which the indus- 
tries preferred to teach themselves in 3-12 weeks. 

There were no effective objections raised by us. We did not even manage to salvage lan- 
guages as a tool. We did not realize the need for them that there would be now. That was our 
Munich. 

A few years ago there was a ray of hope when the Federal Government encouraged the 
study of Spanish. The experts dared not raise their voices against this. Schools immediately 
transformed their teachers into Spanish specialists. 

The situation is improving. Yet many are deprived of a chance to learn a foreign language. 
Many teachers are diverted to other subjects. In a few years there will be almost no language 
specialists, teachers, or professors left. Let us rise and defend the real values of foreign lan- 
guage study and its place in American education. 

In a country where 22,000,000 people still speak a foreign language at home we should 
teach their languages to their children. In a time when our soldiers, civilian employees, social 
and relief workers will go to many countries of Europe and even other continents both during 
the war and for the ensuing years of the Reconstruction period our youths should be given in 
the schools the basic training in the principal languages they require for their residence and 
work abroad. We cannot leave this preparation to commercial language schools. 

It is all well and good to encourage the study of Spanish. But there are vital reasons for 
maintaining other languages. Portuguese, the language of our first and most understanding 
ally in South America is an important agent in the good neighbor policy also. French has a 
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claim on us. It is spoken by 100,000,000 people in France and her colonies, in Canada, Belgium, 
Switzerland as a native tongue, and by another 50,000,000 as a 2nd language. Nor can we dis- 
regard the languages of our enemies. 

We must not cease to present our arguments at our faculty meetings, in letters to the news- 
papers, in talks before parent-teacher associations. We must goad our leaders and officers of 
language groups on to more action. We must contact senators, congressmen, leaders in all 
walks of life. If we don’t want to be overlooked we shall have to make ourselves more conspicu- 
ous and audible. Rest assured that in the end we shall have rendered a valuable service to our 
country and to the better understanding of peoples on this unfortunate planet. But think the 
problem through. It is three-fold: (1) the position of modern language study in American edu- 
cation in general; (2) modern language study as it concerns the young people now in junior 
high school, senior high school, and even in college; (3) a program of study for the thousands 
of young men and women now in the services who will need some foreign language for their 
residence and work abroad. 

In a discussion following the above addresses Miss Emilie Margaret White of Washington 
said that the administration officials there are favorable to the study of foreign languages, but 
that guidance teachers oppose them. 

A motion was made to send a request to the United States Office of Education for the is- 
suance of an official bulletin stating the government needs for foreign language preparation 
during and after the war. The motion was carried. A committee consisting of Miss White, 
Dr. Doyle, and Dr. Olinger was appointed to do so. 

It was announced that Professor Sturtevant would speak on December 5 at 10:45 at 
Barnard College on a method devised by linguistic scholars for teaching a foreign language 
rapidly and with the correct pronunciation. 

The nominating committee headed by Dr. Doyle presented the following slate of officers 
for the year 1942-43: 

President: Dr. Gladys M. Dorsey, Eastern High School, Baltimore, Maryland 
Vice Presidents: 

Sister Constance Marie, College of Saint Elizabeth, Convent Station, New Jersey 

Professor Norman L. Torrey, Columbia University 

Professor Henri C. Olinger, New York University 
Secretary-Treasurer—Dr. Anna E. Shumway, Overbrook High School, Philadelphia, Penn- 

sylvania. 

A unanimous ballot was cast. 

The meeting adjourned a 4:30. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Griapys M. Dorsey 


Secretary 
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Notes and News 





THE WASHINGTON INTER-AMERICAN TRAINING CENTER 


Tue WASHINGTON Inter-American Training Center was established by the Office of the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs through a contract with the American Council of Learned 
Societies, which administers the Center. The purpose of the Center is “to provide intensive 
training for Army and Navy officers and other government personnel being sent to Latin 
America on official missions.” It provides “intensive, non-academic instruction in languages 
and Latin American backgrounds,” and “equips men to accomplish their missions more ef- 
fectively and, for those not going to the field, provides training in languages and in problems 
affecting their work.” “In all circumstances, the foundation of the program will remain pro- 
vision for developing competence in the languages of Latin America.” 

In addition to the Washington Center, a Center in Philadelphia was maintained during 
the summer of 1942 and it is planned to offer a similar program during the summer of 1943. 
The General Director of the Centers is Professor Wendell C. Bennett of Yale University. 
The Director of the Philadelphia Center is Professor W. Rex Crawford of the University of 
Pennsylvania. The Director of the Washington Center is Dean Henry Grattan Doyle of The 
George Washington University, who was granted leave of absence to permit him to serve as 
Director of the Center. The Policy Board for the Centers is composed of Mr. Charles Thomson, 
Chief of the Division of Cultural Relations, Department of State; Dr. Waldo G. Leland, Di- 
rector of the American Council of Learned Societies; and Mr. Kenneth Holland, Director of 
the Division of Science and Education, Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 

The Washington Inter-American Training Center began operations on June 1, 1942. 
Since then four cycles of courses, of eight weeks’ duration, including Spanish, Portuguese, and 
“background” (regional and topical) courses, have been offered. Enrollment for the first cycle 
(June 1, 1942 to July 25, 1942) was 165, in 13 classes. In the second cycle (August 3 to Septem- 
ber 25) 540 students were accommodated in 36 classes. In the third cycle (October 12 to De- 
cember 4, 1942), 1025 students were enrolled in 58 classes. For the fourth cycle (January 4, to 
February 26, 1943), registration has risen to a total of 1260 students in 69 classes. The last 
figures include nearly 200 Army officers and over 100 Navy officers. 

Classes are held in nearly forty different locations, usually in classrooms provided by the 
specific agency served. The Center from the outset adopted the policy of sending the teacher 
to the class rather than the class to the teacher, thus contributing to the reduction of Wash- 
ington’s traffic problems. Among agencies which have provided rooms for classes, in addition 
to the Army, the Army Air Forces, and the Navy, are the State Department, Treasury Depart- 
ment, Commerce Department, Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, Board of Economic Warfare, Office of Censorship, Office of 
Price Administration, Children’s Bureau of the Department of Labor, Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and related units, Pan American Union, and the Library of Congress. Smaller 
groups from other agencies are accommodated in classes at the Library of Congress and the 
Pan American Union. An effort is made to keep classes small (ten to fifteen), though this is not 
always possible. 

Registration in the Center is open only to officers in the Army and Navy or other govern- 
_ personnel being sent to Latin America on official missions, or engaged in the adminis- 
tration of Latin American programs, plus a limited number of highly recommended members of 
their staffs. No tuition is charged, and no one is admitted who is not an employee of the United 
States Government. 
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The possibility that the individual applicant will benefit by the training received is not 
a factor to be considered in determining admission to the Center. The criterion in every case 
will be the possibility of increasing the effectiveness of the governmental office itself. The 
program of the Center may be considered in this sense as an in-service training program rather 
than an adult-education or general education program. 

The Inter-American Training Centers (Philadelphia and Washington) were pioneers in 
the “area studies” movement, which combines practical training in languages with specific 
background studies in geography, climate, vegetation, ethnology, race and population distri- 
bution, economic life, agriculture and industry, political conditions, international relations, 
psychology and culture. This “approach” is likely to affect higher education in this country 
profoundly. Yale, Cornell, and other universities have already established “‘area study’’ pro- 
grams of this nature. The Centers’ “approach” in language instruction also is likely to work a 
marked change in foreign language teaching in American schools and colleges. These changes 
are not exclusively due to the Centers, but the Centers gave an early and successful demonstra- 
tion of their validity. 

There is nothing ‘‘academic” about the Center’s program. Emphasis is upon content— 
progress in practical knowledge—-not on ‘‘credits,’”’ courses, and the like. No “credits” are 
given; the student must feel repaid by his own realization of knowledge gained. Many enrollees 
comment on this. Language instructors are not engaged upon the basis of formal education 
and degrees, but upon the basis of cultural background, ability to teach, and willingness to 
conform to the methods set up by the Center. Its language teachers (with one or two excep- 
tions) are natives of Latin American countries. Of the present staff, 5 were born in Brazil, 2 in 
Cuba, 2 each in Chile, Mexico, Ecuador, and Puerto Rico, and 1 each in Argentina, Bolivia, 
Colombia, Guatemala, Honduras, Peru, El Salvador, and Venezuela, representing a total of 14 
countries. The staff for the regional and topical “background” courses includes some of the 
leading experts in this field, now available in Washington because of their connection with the 
war effort. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES HELP ARMED FORCES' 


Edward Murrow CBS commentator in England, recently reported the frantic search 
among American troops for men who could speak French. With American troops scattered 
over the globe, knowledge of languages has suddenly become more important to our people 
than ever before in American history. Army and Navy classification divisions keep a sharp 
watch for men and women with language skills. Modern languages are important to the Victory 
Corps training programs. 

The Army has been forced to give ‘‘quickie” instruction to thousands of soldiers. More- 
over, many of the languages required are seldom taught in American high schools or even col- 
leges. Foreign language teachers will be interested in the practical phonetic method which the 
Army has adopted. Please do not ask for the recordings mentioned. The Army is unable to 
lend or give recordings to anyone outside the Army. 


Soldier Learns in Off-Duty Time 


Behind the front lines in theaters of operation—in rest areas, in supply stations, in re- 
placement centers, in final training centers—the American soldier is learning in his off-duty 
time to speak the rudiments of the language of the country in which he is stationed. He is 
learning such greetings and general phrases as “Good day,” ‘Good evening,” “Excuse me,” 
“Yes,” “No,” and “I don’t understand.” To find his way about he learns the interrogative 
“Where is” followed by nouns with which it can be used, such as hotel, railroad station, 


1 Education for Victory, February 15, 1943, p. 11. 
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restaurant, village, and post office. To understand directions he learns to say “‘to the right,’ 
“to the left,” “straight ahead,” and “please point.” “I want” is another important phrase, 
since it enables him to obtain food and make purchases. ‘How do you say?”’ followed by point- 
ing or indicating what he wishes to know provides a means for enlarging his vocabulary. 


May Mean Difference between Life and Death 


Teachers, especially teachers of foreign languages, administrators and other school per- 
sonnel can inform their students soon to be inducted that the Army—and the Navy, too— 
will see that they have an opportunity to gain a speaking acquaintance with the language of 
the countries in which they are stationed. In today’s war it is important that the soldier be so 
equipped. Not only does a man feel less strange if he understands what is said to him and is 
able to pass the time of day with people of the country, but understanding even a little of the 
language may mean the difference between life and death. Even a limited ability to meet the 
ordinary social situations greatly increases the cooperation given our troops by the people with 
whom they are billeted. There is probably no quicker way of gaining the confidence of a for- 
eign-speaking civilian or soldier—neutral, friend, or foe—than by trying to speak to him in 
his own tongue. 

Recognizing these facts, the War Department made provisions for the production and dis- 
tribution of foreign-language instructional materials in the Army’s Services of Supply. The 
Special Service Division is the responsible office. 


MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHING IN THE POSTWAR WORLD 


Tue Onto Modern Language Teachers Association, jointly with the College of Education of 
Ohio State University, announces the publication under the title above of nine selected papers 
from those presented at the Jnstitute held in Columbus June 15-20, 1942. 

The booklet contains three short papers constituting a symposium on ‘‘Postwar Recon- 
struction in Education: The Public; The Teachers; The Subject Matters,” by A. W. Smith, 
A. J. Klein, and J. F. Fullington, two deans and an English professor of Ohio State Univer- 
sity. Two papers discuss inter-American relations: Willis K. Jones’ ‘“Pan-Americanism in the 
United States” and William Manger’s “The Inter-American Destiny.” Four methodology 
lectures treat “Aspects of Modern Language Teaching: Historical; Linguistic; Social; Profes- 
sional” by Professors C. H. Handschin, R. P. Jameson, W. K Jones, and J. B Tharp. 

Orders will be filled as received from the limited printing: 75¢ per copy postpaid; $3.50 
per 5 copies; $6.00 per 10 copies. (If remittance is by check, add 5¢ for bank charges.) 

Send orders and make remittances payable to: The Ohio State University Press, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


REPRINTS OF ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


PROFESSOR JAMES B. Tuarp has had occasional requests to purchase in pamphlet form copies 
of the annotated bibliographies of methodology published in the Modern Language Journal. 
It happens that he had printed at his own expense a limited number of reprints which he is 
willing to let go to teachers if there is a demand. He will ask 25¢ a copy plus 3¢ postage, more 
as an experiment than as a means of recovering costs. If there proves to be a demand, perhaps 
future bibliographies can be made into booklet form for separate sale. Address him at Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. Send stamps or coins to avoid bank charges on checks. 

1. “Annotated Bibliography of Modern Language Methodology—from Jan. ’40 through 
June ’41” (from Mod. Lang. Journal, Oct.-Nov. ’41), 28¢ postpaid. 

2. “Annotated Bibliography of Modern Language Methodology—June, 1941—-June, 
1942” (from Mod. Lang. Journal, Dec. ’42), 28¢ postpaid. 
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WILLIAM ALPHA COOPER PRIZES IN GERMAN 


DesPITE the war with Germany, the Department of Germanic Laguages at Stanford Uni- 
versity, California (Professor D. Q. Morgan, chairman), has again conducted a contest in 
translation for pupils in California high schools. The prizes consisted of cash awards and books. 
This well conducted contest has proved a success for a number of years thanks to the energy 
of Professor Morgan and the cooperation of the schools. 


“THE THOUSAND MILLION” 


ACQUAINTANCE with “The Thousand Million,” people of the United Nations, is the purpose of 
a new weekly radio series broadcast by the Radio Council of the Chicago Public Schools during 
the spring semester. The teachers’ broadcast handbook and scripts for the series, which is 
based on the OWI pamphlet of the same title, have been prepared by George Jennings, Acting 
Director of the Radio Council. 

Planned to fill the need of upper elementary and high school students for greater knowl- 
edge of our world neighbors, ‘““Thousand Million” broadcasts began with a review of old 
methods of transportation and communication, and the presentation of new concepts of 
travel and communication and subsequent changes in world geography. 

The format of the series is arranged to serve as the impetus for a discussion of the coun- 
tries included. Objectives of the programs are summed up in the teachers’ handbook: “None of 
us can know what news the next broadcast may bring us. All we as teachers and students of 
the world situation can hope to do is to be informed; to know the history of our allies so that 
we can better understand them in the present; to evaluate today’s news in the light of our un- 
derstanding gained from the past; and on the basis of our knowledge of yesterday and today, 
make a lasting peace for tomorrow.” 

The “United Nations Discussion Guide,” a publication of the U. S. Office of Education, 
was distributed to all elementary and high schools of Chicago with the handbook for this and 
nine other Radio Council series broadcast during school hours. Other supplementary material 
distributed, include pamphlets from the Co-ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, and a wall 
chart of the Northern Hemisphere in global projection. 

A special feature of the “Thousand Million” series on the United Kingdom was a ten- 
minute transcription made by British boys and girls in London, arranged by the British Broad- 
casting Company. Four typical British children told of their experiences in London blackouts, 
of their sports, and of what they would most like to see in the United States. 

The broadcast devoted to Russia will include a transcription of a talk by Joseph E. Davies, 
former ambassador from the United States to Russia. This disc was provided by the Rocky 
Mountain Radio Council. 

Subsequent broadcasts will discuss the Chinese republics, Mexico, Central America, Focus 
of Strategy, Stepping Stones to the South, and the United States of Brazil. Three broadcasts 
will consider Good Neighbors to the south, and the two concluding broadcasts are entitled 
We Will Again Be Nations. 

Discussions noted for each broadcast include questions regarding location of the country, 
relative distance between it and other strategic points, climate and its significance, air routes, 
and government. 


“LANGUAGES IN ACTION” AND “NUMBERS AT WORK” 


THAT MANY branches of the United States armed services have had to take time during the 
war to train young Americans to be proficient in mathematics and languages has revealed the 
inadequacies of high school graduates in these fields. 

Two new radio series produced by the Radio Council of the Chicago Public Schools, 
“Languages in Action,” and “Numbers at Work,” have been planned to arouse interest in these 
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subjects among elementary grade students. “Languages in Action” is heard weekly on Tues- 
days, over Station WIND, 1 :30-1 :45 p.m., and the “Numbers at Work” broadcasts are heard 
on Mondays, same time and station. 

Neither program attempts to teach. Both are exclusively “interest-arousers,” planned to 
bring about better understanding of the needs for mastery of mathematics and the advantage 
of studying foreign languages. 

“Numbers at Work” may be used by teachers to overcome a merely passive interest in 
mathematics. For instance, ‘‘Percentage and interest” step out of the textbook, when a repre- 
sentative of the Chicago Quartermaster Depot shows their importance in providing for millions 
of soldiers. A broadcast on “Weights and Measures” will include an interview with an army 
inspector for the Chicago Ordnance District. 

Mr. Ralph Rodney Root, landscape engineer, will discuss camouflage by planting, during 
the broadcast on “Ratio and Proportion.”’ A Navy officer will be interviewed on the broadcast 
concerning algebra, a ship navigator will discuss the importance of geometry in navigation, 
and an Army anti-aircraft officer will discuss the use of trigonometry in the armed services. 

“Languages in Action’ traces the evolution of languages and compares foreign languages, 
such as French, Spanish, Portuguese, Chinese, Dutch, and Norwegia. , to the English language, 
to show that understanding of language is necessary to understanding of people. 

Further interest in foreign languages is brought about by presenting words and phrases 
from these languages which have become incorporated into ours. Although there is no attempt 
to teach foreign languages in this series, stories and dramatizations are used to arouse interest 
in foreign languages and bring about further study. 








. Reviews e 





SHAW, Epwarp PEAsE, Jacques Gazotte (1719-1792). Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1942. 


Mr. Shaw’s choice of Jacques Gazotte as the hero of this critico-biographical sketch is an 
excellent one. Gazotte was not only a fairly important writer; he was also a representative of 
his time: witty and superstitious satirical and “sensible,” frivolous and heroic. 

Based on new material from manuscript sources, Gazotte’s life, as presented by Mr. Shaw, 
has all the elements of a fascinating fictionized biography. As an able, honest, efficient adminis- 
trator at La Martinique Gazotte led a stormy existence. When he settled down, he took an 
active, if minor part, in the social and literary life of the time. Finally, he became a devout 
martinist and evolved from this illuministic religion a philosophy of life “humble and irra- 
tional, yet powerful enough to mock death,” to quote Mr. Shaw. A visionary and a prophet, 
if he didn’t predict the excesses of the French Revolution with the accurate details to be found 
in La Harpe’s account, at least he foresaw and tried to prevent them. The passage devoted to 
the arrest, trial and execution of this lovable, magnanimous man, is extremely moving. 

Because Gazotte was a man of varied interests the book is packed with information on 
little known yet symptomatic events of the eighteenth century: the “Querelle des Bouffons,” 
the Lavalette affair, Martinism. There is also a comprehensive if perforce sketchy study of the 
popular output of the period: fantastic and satirical tales, fables, oriental tales. 

As a writer, Gazotte was a natural story-teller, a good observer of the failings of his con- 
temporaries. His chief fault was his uncontrolled imagination; yet his love of the fantastic and 
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the occult makes him a forerunner of the English School of Terror and the French école 
frénétique. His masterpiece, Le Diable Amoureux, a gay attack on man’s weakness in the face 
of temptation yet written with underlying seriousness, was imitated by M. G. (Monk) 
Lewis, E. T. A. Hoffmann, Gautier and Appollinaire. 

Abundant, illuminating footnotes, useful bibliographies complete a book of unusual in- 
terest. 

ALICE LANGELLIER 
Finch Junior College 
New York City 


Huco, Victor, A Realistic Biography of the Great Romantic by Matthew 
Josephson. New York: Doubleday Doran. Price, $3.50. 


As the author himself tells us, only Napoleon among all French personalities has been the 
subject of more books than Victor Hugo. Astorm center throughout his long life and even during 
the half century since his death, Hugo is the despair of the calm, dispassionate biographer. If 
Josephson has escaped the rabid detraction of a Biré or the mordant irony of a Giese on the 
one hand and the fulsome adulation of a Swinburne or a Vacquerie on the other, nevertheless 
his purpose is frankly one of rehabilitation of Hugo’s character before the Anglo-Saxon world. 
It is natural that this enthusiasm should make the author emphasize a little venomously the 
role of the ‘‘traitor friend” Sainte-Beuve in his unsuccessful efforts to win Hugo’s wife 
Adele, but it is unfortunate that Josephson has minimized unduly the literary debt which 
Hugo owed the great critic. Likewise in his eulogy of Hugo’s Notre Dame as the first great 
masterpiece of the French historical novel the author has gone a little far when he dismisses 
two prior attempts by Vigny and Merimée with the scornful statement that nobody reads them 
any more today—as a matter of fact both Cing-Mars and La Chronique du Régne de Charles 1X 
are reprinted today in cheap popular editions as well as in scholarly textbooks. 

It is only fair, however, to state that the general impression which this biography makes 
is an extremely favorable one. The author is obviously more at home in straight biography and 
in historical reconstruction than in purely aesthetic criticism. He has succeeded admirably in 
explaining for us the tug of war between Royalist mother and Napoleonic father which ren- 
dered so poignant the adolescence of the artist, and his discussion of Hugo’s great romantic 
loves, for Adele his wife and Juliette his mistress, is handled with sympathy and tenderness. 
In the field of social and political history Josephson is at his best in this biography, and his 
vast canvas gives us a marvelous background of revolution and war, while his protagonist 
descends from the ivory tower of art to bestride the political landscape of France and Europe 
like a Colossus. Perhaps he exaggerates a little in his desire to draw a parallel between Hugo’s 
antagonist and the tyrannic despots against whom we are at war today, for Napoleon III was 
not cast in Hitlerian mold and remained, as Hugo himself called him, only “Napoleon the 
Little.” Yet Mr. Josephson writes with gusto, vividness and power, and his biography will 
captivate the general reader for whom it is intended. 

MAXWELL A. SMITH 
University of Chattanooga 
Chatanooga, Tennessee 


MILLER, MINNIE M., and Farr, GERALDINE, First Readings in Spanish 
Literature. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1942. Price, $1.20. 


The aim of the editors of First Readings in Spanish Literature is “to present to the student, 
as early as the second or third semester, some of the great works in the Spanish language.” 
It does not seem that anyone should quarrel with this aim. The question then arises as t0 
whether or not the aim has been met by the editors in their text. 

There are twenty-five selections in all, including twenty-two authors, in First Readings 
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in Spanish Literature. Most of these selections are from Spanish authors. A few, however, come 
from Spanish American writers. The selections are in chronological order, starting with the 
Poema de mto Cid and ending with Benavente in Spanish literature. In the selections from the 
literature of Spanish America, the range is from Ricardo Palma to Gabriela Mistral. 

The authors and the passages given by the editors are almest uniformly excellent. Some 
of the finest passages of Juan Ruiz, Santa Teresa, Lope de Vega, Calder6n, Larra, Bécquer, to 
mention only a few, are made available to the students. One minor objection might possibly 
be made, and that is that most of the selections are very short. The question naturally arises 
as to how much good it does the student to read only a few lines or a few pages of an author. 
It would seem that he can hardly get much of an idea about a literary masterpiece from such 
ashort slection. The passages, of course, could not be very long in a short text such as this one. 

While most of the selections are very good, it appears unfortunate that a more popular 
and representative selection from Rubén Darfo could not have been given than A Margarita 
Debayle. Also, why must all selections from Don Quijote include the adventure of the wind- 
mills? On the whole, however, both the authors and the selections are admirable and will 
please the great majority of Spanish teachers. 

The editors have a most excellent introduction on Spanish literature, as well as short 
critical discussions preceding the various selections. There are no exercises, which seems a 
fine idea. The literary selections here should not be spoiled by any exercises. The notes are 
ample and voluminous and placed at the bottom of the page, where they belong. 

The text is a welcome return to a scholarly attitude toward beginning Spanish readers. 
It is to be hoped that this attitude will become more prevalent among editors and authors of 
elementary Spanish texts. 

MARSHALL NUNN 
University of Alabama 
University, Alabama 


ALPERN, H., and MartTEt, J., The Story of Calderén’s La Vida es Sueno. 

Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1942. Price, $0.48. 

As the authors state in the Preface, this “‘is an original, rewritten version of one of Spain’s 
most famous plays.’”’ It might well be added that the version is both interesting and well 
written. The story is presented in a most attractive style and students will find it very readable. 

The text is written for elementary classes, and is simple in style and language. A large per- 
cent of the words are found in the first 2000 of Buchanan’s word count. The subjunctive is not 
introduced until late in the text. Simplified and rewritten versions of masterpieces of Spanish 
literature are likely to be of little value for classroom reading. This could hardly be true of 
La Vida es Suefio, however. The idea that the authors state in the Preface seems very logical 
in this case. It is that the simplified version will enable elementary students to read the story 
and will, also, be a help to those who will read the play itself in more advanced classes. A num- 
ber of passages from La Vida es Suefio are interspersed within the text, with an English transla- 
tion in the Appendix. 

The exercises are extensive and varied. They take up the following points, idioms, cog- 
nates, word study, projects for superior students, and cuestionarios. Those dealing with cog- 
nates and word studies are especially to be commended. 

MARSHALL NUNN 
University of Alabama 
University, Alabama 


Cano, JuAN and Cameron, EpitH, Cinco novelitas y un cuento. Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1941. Price, $1.45. 


“The purpose of this book,” say the editors in their Introduction, “is the fostering of com- 
prehension without translating,” from which one infers that it is intended to be read outside 
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class and form the basis of conversation and other tests given in the section entitled, Ejercicios 
This section also offers abundant material for composition and review work, all of which should 
greatly increase the student’s proficiency in the use of the language. An added attraction is the 
series of pen cartoon drawings which make the more mature reader wonder if he has opened 
a Thorne Smith novel by mistake. 

The novelitas are El Reloj de Mister Hull by Pablo Parellada, Un Rincon para Morir by 
José Ortiz de Pinedo, De la Nieve al Fuego by Jesus Rubio de Coloma, El Capitén Maia 
Sombra by Pio Baroja, and Un Regalo de Boda de Carlos IV by Gerardo Requejo Velarde. The 
cuento is Desde Allé by the Countess Emilia Pardo Bazan. Instead of by we should have said 
adapted from, as all six works have been cleverly “doctored” to bring the vocabulary within 
the bounds set by the word-frequency and idiom-frequency lists of the Modern Language 
Study, and to simplify both style and syntax to such an extent that the student’s brain will 
not be taxed unduly. The result is to make an agreeable pastime of what would otherwise be 
hard work, thus keeping the student’s morale high and encouraging him to go on to new and 
greater conquests. This, perhaps, is a good thing, although we can not help wondering how he 
will fare in real life when reading genuine, all-wool-and-a-yard-wide Spanish—without benefit 
of Buchanan, Keniston et al. 

Of the novelettes we are inclined to believe that El Reloj de Mister Hull would be most 
enjoyed by the student reader, with De la Nieve al Fuego and El Capitén Mala Sombra in a tie 
for second place. The short story, Desde Allé, shows the Countess’ narrative ability at its best. 

The editors state that their work is intended for the second year in high school or the 
second semester of the first year in college. One might add that this type of story would have 
more appeal to the high school mentality than to the more sophisticated collegiate mind. 

McKENDREE PETTY 
College of Saint Teresa, 
Winona, Minnesota 


FERNANDEZ, PEDRO VILLA, Latinoamérica. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company. Price, $1.60. 


With a binding whose design is copied from an ancient Peruvian tapestry, and replete 
with illustrations, maps and statistical charts, this book might also be entitled Inside Latin 
America, Past and Present. 

It would be presumptuous for anyone to try to cram the complete history of Latin Amer- 
ica between the covers of one volume, and the author of Latinoamérica very wisely disclaims 
any attempt to do so. His purpose, as he tells us in the Introduction, is “to present in as interest- 
ing a manner as possible the outstanding historical events,* giving an objective and liberal inter- 
pretation of their bearing upon history.” He has “tried to make this short political history a 
living one* . . . . It has been his intention to be fair, liberal and objective, and to give impor- 
tance where it is due;*” On all of the above mentioned counts, with the possible exception of the 
portrayal of Columbus, we believe that he has succeeded admirably. 

Starting with Spain at the time of the Reyes Catolicos, the account leads us through the 
period of discovery and conquest, giving usa vivid picture not only of the conquistadores and 
their campaigns but also of the Indian civilizations which they destroyed. He shows us the 
colonial era, the revolution, and finally, taking the republics individually, their national de- 
velopment including the present. Shorn of all unnecessary details, cleverly streamlined to 
meet the demands of the student for a readable history of those sister republics which have 
come to mean so much to us these last few years, here is a book which reads more like a novel 
of adventure than a history, which furnishes the reader with many valuable facts while at the 
same time it holds his interest and increases his proficiency in the reading of Spanish. 

The only possible fly in the ointment is that some students seem to prefer a story or play 
to a work which will inform them as well as increase their reading ability. In other words, the 
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double dose of instruction and training seems greater than some of them can bear. However, 
if any book can overcome that ancient prejudice, we believe that it is Mr. Fernandez’ Latino- 
américa. 
McKENDREE PETTY 
College of Saint Teresa 
Winona, Minnesota 
* Italics mine. 


Picén, FeEBrEsS GoNnzALo, El Sargento Felipe. Edited by Guillermo Rivera. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1942. Illustrated. Price, $1.28. 


This novel will introduce the intermediate reader to the life of the small farmer in Vene- 
zuela. The descriptions of the country and of the habits of the small rural community are well 
done, and the tone of the narration is one of sympathy and even of tenderness. The plot is 
simple and unsophisticated as is often the case in South American rural novels: Felipe, a 
humble farmer, is forcibly recruited for military service. In his absence his daughter yields to 
the blandishments of the local store owner. His farm and crops are burned by his nephew, who 
is a jealous and unsuccessful suitor of his daughter. Felipe’s wife dies. The soldier, as he returns 
sick and sick at heart from the war, finds everything gone including his daughter’s honor, and 
so commits suicide after killing the ravisher. The tragedy is tense, but the book as a whole is 
far from gloomy. 

The vocabulary, notes, and exercises have been done with Professor Rivera’s usual care. 
The preface states that no liberties were taken with the author’s diction. This was probably a 
wise course, as the criollismos used are not of a sort to frighten anyone. The descriptive adjec- 
tives and unusual nouns, however, are so formidable in difficulty and number that many stu- 
dents will undoubtedly class the text as hard, and the teacher should be prepared to help his 
students over the humps. 

L. CLARK KEATING 
The George Washington University 
Washington, D.C. 


Lrén, Ricarno, Las Nifas de mis ojos. Edited by Alberto Vazquez. Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1942. Price, $1.28. 


Professor Vazquez has chosen a human and sympathetic story for this intermediate reader. 
So many of the older classics represent a Spain of pre-twentieth-century attitudes and conflicts 
that the college student’s stereotyped notions of Spain as a conservative and backward-looking 
nation are reinforced. In Léon’s novel the reader will come face to face with modern problems 
and modern language. The theme is the old one of Mary vs. Martha, or sacrifice vs. self-ex- 
pression discussed against a twentieth-century backdrop. The intellectuality and militant 
feminism of both the women of the novel are highlighted by conflict with the reactionary point 
of view of their father, a last-century patriarch. Much of the story is told in dialogue, and 
— interest will be held by the manner of presentation as much as by the swiftly-moving 
plot. 

The vocabulary is excellent and adequately cross-referenced. The notes are simple and 
straightforward. Cuestionarios are included. 

If a single adverse criticism may be permitted, the reviewer regrets omission in the preface 
of the original date of publication of the novel. Interpretation of the theme to American stu- 
dents would be easier if it could be referred to events before or after the Spanish Civil War. 

L. CLARK KEATING 
The George Washington University 
Washington, D.C. 
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Dascu, BEN, and ABRAMOWITZ, NOAH, supervised by Clara Lindner 
Munoz, Leyendas y Cuentos Panamericanos. New York: Globe Book 


Company, 1942. 


The authors of this book provide an introduction to Hispanic-American history by fur- 
nishing a series of folkloric legends, anecdotes and a few short stories. The reading material is 
cast in simple Spanish and uses a fund of words of high frequency. In general, the book is in- 
teresting and will appeal to the high school student. It is a pity that more has not been done 
in the field of Spanish American legends. There is a wealth of material which would make 
excellent reading matter and serve as an introduction to historical data presented in a most 
attractive manner. 

The text of Leyendas y Cuentos Panamericanos is simple and direct, but at times, bare. 
The authors could have done morc by infusing it with a poetic and dramatic atmosphere in- 
stead of adhering to the purely narrative treatment. One has the feeling that the dramatic 
possibilities of these legends have been somewhat neglected. While the legends and the his- 
torical episodes belong together, the short stores “‘La Gran Noticia,” ‘““La Venganza,”’ ‘“‘Los 
Tres Cuervos,” “‘E] Masetro Tin-Tin” and “Por una Docena de Huevos Duros’’ do not fit 
into the pattern of the book. This does not mean that the stories lack interest but simply that 
five additional legends or historical selections would have made a better collection. 

The exercises are of the modern type and of great variety. Every attempt has been made 
to build a good store of words, but little to solidify the acquisition of a reasonable number of 
elementary idioms. The creative projects seem to be out of place in a reader which is to be used 
for one term. The teacher who allots himself a limited number of days for reading might object 
to all these frills and would be inclined to choose a book which would offer more reading ex- 
perience. 

Leyendas y Cuentos Panamericanos can be recommended as a second year reader in high 
schools. It introduces a comparatively new type of reading matter of which very little is avail- 
able. It is welcome because it is written in a simple style, and offers the student an opportunity 
to read without being halted periodically because of text difficulties. The exercises, the creative 
projects, the reading lists, the poems, etc. will please teachers who want to expand the pupil’s 
horizon in Hispanic things and people. 

Joun M. Pittaro 
Fordham University 
New York, N.Y. 


CoaTEs, WELD Mary, Spanish for Today, New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1942. 


With the fragrance of the author’s Credo still lingering, the reviewer was prepared for a 
literary venture rather than a text on elementary Spanish grammar. The chatty style of the 
introduction and the chapter on Some Idioms promote a comfortable atmosphere and a friendly 
introduction to the subject. 

The Spanish text units are short, practical, and interesting. They have an air of freshness. 
The grammar is introduced informally and with a degree of elasticity. It is a book which will 
be acceptable to the teacher who is better than the average. The book has a series of excellent 
photographs. The misprints are so few as to be negligible. 

These good points, however, are counterbalanced by some weaknesses which are eivdent 
upon closer scrutiny. A long treatment of pronunciation in Chapter I is bound to confuse and 
bore the student. Even with an excellent teacher, twenty pages of explanatory material on 
how to pronounce Spanish is quite a drastic dose for the beginner. How much better it would 
have been to spread the treatment throughout the first half of the book. That approach would 
have made the pupil realize the importance of good pronunciation. 
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The vocabularies in the individual lessons are decidedly too long. Any vocabulary over 
twenty words is beyond the mental level of a beginner, especially if the words are to function. 
No matter how enthusiastic a student may be, the prospect of being faced with long lists of 
words, can serve only one purpose—the futility of it all. 

The exercises also leave a trail of disappointment. There are not enough of them to allow 
the grammatical principles to take root. In the translation exercises, an attempt should have 
been made to approximate connected passages. After a pupil has absorbed a number of 
grammatical phenomena, he has a right to feel those principles are used in a pattern familiar 
to him in his mother tongue. From beginning to end. with the exception of Lesson 27, the pupil 
is regaled with a shower of detached sentences. 

The disposition of the grammatical material seems to be very good, except for the subjunc- 
tive. Relative values would assign a less conspicuous treatment of the subjunctive, when one 
considers the elementary scope of the book. 

In spite of the drawbacks, Spanish for Today, is recommended. Its unconventional ap- 
proach will make a special appeal to those teachers who are tired of the lock-step treatment of 
many textbooks. It is a contribution in the field of teaching Spanish. 

Joun M. PitTaro 
Fordham University 
New York, N.Y. 


Rainer Maria Rilke. Poems. Translated by Jessie Lemont. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1943. Price, $3.00. 


The name of Jessie Lemont has been associated with that of Rilke ever since 1918, when 
she published her first renderings of his poems. Since then she has printed random translations 
from the great German Bohemian lyrist in various poetry magazines. The present collection of 
over 150 poems, culled from all periods of Rilke’s life (Erste Gedichte, Friihe Gedichte, Das 
Buch der Bilder, Neue Gedichte, Das Stundenbuch, Die Sonette an Orpheus and S pate Gedichte), 
is by far the most ambitious yet essayed. A five-page foreword by Henry W. Wells serves as an 
introduction; in the reviewer’s opinion an essay of more body introducing the American reader 
more thoroughiy to Rilke’s art would have been desirable. 

Miss Lemont’s technique of translating does not aim at literal exactness; she seems more 
interested in retaining the spirit of her original. In the case of such a poet as Rilke this is im- 
portant, although something can be said for the opposite point of view. 

Two illustrations are included in the very handsome volume, a pen and ink drawing of the 
poet, and a detail from Saint George and the Princess (Cuidadela, Barcelona). 

The appearance of this volume a few weeks after the publication of the Valhope-Morwitz 
renderings of Stefan George is a happy sign of the times—a sign that we in this country recog- 
nize the sterling greatness and surpassing genius of the German lyric renaissance during the 


first three decades of this century. 
Epwin H. ZEYDEL 


ARNDT, Kari J. R., Early German-American Narratives. New York: 
American Book Company, 1941. Price, $1.50. 


The publication of a text-book offering narratives by German writers who had sojourned 
in America in the first decades of the nineteenth century and who had written as enthusiastic 
protagonists of the American way of life, is indeed timely. Professor Arndt, who has long 
worked in the field of German American literary relations, is well equipped for the task. 
Opinions about the selections for such a book will vary, but no one will deny that Seals- 
field’s Die Erzdhlung des Obersten Morse with its setting in Texas on the eve of her war of in- 
dependence from Mexico is a most fortunate one. It is not only illustrative of the style of that 
bizarre and enigmatic Austrian ex-monk who founded a new type of fiction, the ethnographic 
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novel, but it is at the same time one of the most intriguing tales in German literature. Teachers 
will hardly agree with the editor that this material “should make fluent reading for students 
who have had a good foundation in first-year German.” Sealsfield’s individual style, his efforts 
to simulate negro speech by the use of infinitives, and to indicate the easy carelessness and 
brevity of frontier speech by omitting first personal pronouns and auxiliaries in the compound 
tenses, will present certain difficulties. It is to be feared that the long discourses in Section 8 
about American political parties, the principles of democracy, Napoleon, and the effects of the 
Norman invasion upon Anglo-Saxon culture, will for most readers mar this otherwise so engag- 
ing narrative. However relevant they may appear to the main purpose of the story: that life 
and deeds on the frontier cannot be subjected to the same judgment as in a highly civilized 
region, we believe an English paraphrase of this section would have sufficed. 

To the readers of his generation Charles Sealsfield’s realistic descriptions of American life 
appeared as the results of his own experiences, but in reality he lacked the more direct know]- 
edge of such successors in the field of the ethnographic novel as Strubberg and Méllhausen and 
relied at times upon published sources. It might have been of some interest to American stu- 
dents to know that the episode of the lost rider on the Jacinto prairie and the colossal live oak 
(even its name, the Patriarch), which figures so prominently in the story, were both lifted from 
a small English volume which was published anonymously in New York, 1834, under the title: 
A Visit to Texas; Being the Journal of a Traveller Through Those Parts Most Fnteresting to 
American Settlers. Sealsfield was in Europe from 1832 to 1837. In the latter year he returned to 
America and for a time worked in the national archives at Washington, where he gathered 
material for his Cajtitenbuch (1841), from which the above narrative is taken. A comparison of 
the writer’s version with the original sources would have afforded an interesting and valuable 
lesson in literary procedure. Under Sealsfield’s gifted hand the episode of the lost rider grows 
into an unforgettable narrative, the prairie becomes the embodiment of awful solitude and 
solemn grandeur, and the majestic live oak, that gray and silvery Patriarch, is transmuted into 
the loftiest impressionistic prose. 

The second narrative is Sieben Tage auf einem amerikanischen Dampfboot, by Friedrich 
Gersticker (1816-1872), Sealsfield’s immediate successor in the field of the ethnographic novel. 
It depicts life on the Mississippi steamboats in the forties of the nineteenth century thirty-six 
years before Mark Twain dealt with similar material. Gersticker’s more facile and conven- 
tional style will be welcome after the highly individual manner of Sealsfield’s narrative. 

The third and last narrative, also by Gersticker, is Der verheiratete Doktor, which the 
editor calls a delightful tale about Pennsylvania Germans. We take issue with the editor with 
respect to this statement. The story deals with Germans in Pennsylvania (the scene is laid in 
Pittsburgh, which the editor calls a charming city!), but it has nothing to do with those Pala- 
tine immigrants who settled in such numbers in eastern Pennsylvania in the eighteenth century 
and whose descendants are known today as the Pennsylvania Germans. Perhaps the editor 
was misled by Gersticker’s own erroneous concept of the Pennsylvania Germans as expressed 
in the second paragraph of the tale. 

It would be idle to conjecture what this book might have been, but the reviewer feels 
that the third narrative, which is not indigenous, could well have been excluded. Surely some 
selections from Strubberg and Méllhausen, both of whom had more intimate knowledge of the 
Far West, its Indian and frontier life than either of their illustrious predecessors, would have 
served better the purposes of the editor as outlined in his Foreword. 

These three narratives are preceded by somewnat brief and cursory sketches of Sealsfield 
and Gersticker as exponents of American democracy, and a selected Bibliography. In his 
annotations the editor is perhaps too frugal and restrained. The teacher, if not the student, 
would have welcomed explanatory notes on Kentucky-Rifle, p. 41, Indianergebietes, p. 53, 
Birentatzen, p. 97, the political implications in Bob’s warning “Katholisch—hiitet euch!,” 
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p. 125, the Celtic Arrah, achone! p. 152, “‘Na nu setz’ mich ‘mal an Land!,” p. 219, ein kalter 
Schlag, p. 244. 

Following the text are short Exercises consisting of questions based upon the text, English 
sentences to be translated and German sentences to be proved or disproved by the text. 

The editor who has read widely in his field would have reaped gratitude for an expression 
concerning the tendencies in gender of English nouns when introduced into German text. 
Why, for example, die Whippoorwill, das Parlour, die Jury, der Palaver, die Bar, der Barroom, 
die Wood yard, die Farm, etc.? 

The reviewer notes the following errors. In the text: p. 37, das Mannes for des Mannes; 
p. 56, Warum sollte ich fiirchten, etc. lacks double quotation marks; p. 57, der Ldrmen should 
read der Lirm or das Liérmen; p. 58, Fiirchten, mein gutes Weib, etc. lacks double quotation 
marks; p. 60, du g -tt v-te requires the strong inflection er.—In the Vocabulary: der A birtinniger 
for der Abtriinnige; die A pfelsinne for A pfelsine; das Dachboden for der Dachboden; die Labsal 
for das Labsal; offenbahren for offenbaren; stecken, a, ¢, is rather misleading and the weak form 
gesteckt should be denoted; das Tuch, pl. die Tuche or Tticher, but not Tiiche. 

PRESTON A. BARBA 
Muhlenberg College 
Allentown, Pennsylvania 


Spector, Ivar, The Golden Age of Russian Literature. Caldwell, Idaho: 
The Caxton Printers, Ltd., 1943. Price, $3.50. 


This volume is destined to be of great help to teachers and professors of comparative 
literature who desire to have some handy guide to the masterpieces of Russian literature. The 
author has made a good selection of authors on whom to comment and on the masterpieces 
which he outlines and from which he cites, especially in the fields of the novel and the drama. 
He has tried to reflect the general point of view of the intelligentsia without, however, pointing 
out clearly the defects of the intelligentsia itself, which has led to the neglect of the positive 
sides of this group (cf. p. 251). It would have been highly desirable and have added to the 
clarity of the work, had the author given a brief outline of the changing theories of this class 
of Russian society and the réle that was played in it by its leaders as Belinsky, Dobrolyubov, 
and Pisarev. 

There are various other points which might be criticized and it is very evident that Sholok- 
hov, though the leading Soviet writer, hardly belongs historically in the Golden Age in the 
sense in which the author uses the word elsewhere. Yet it is well to include the Silent Don, for 
we can only hope that this is a foreshading of a new period in the great history of Russian 
literature. Again there seems little reason to write Tchekhov and Gontcharov instead of Chekhov 
and Goncharov, for ch is the normal phonetic transliteration of the Russian letter here used. 

These are after all minor defects and so are criticisms made concerning the various au- 
thors and their works. The fact remains that we have here a great deal of valuable material on 
the modern Russian writers presented in English and any teacher who is compelled to speak on 
Russian literature from translations will find this book invaluable. The author deserves the 
greatest praise for his successful attempt. 

CLARENCE A. MANNING 
Columbia University, 
New York, N.Y. 
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